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A TIMELY BOOK OFFERING 


Janice Meredith 


By Paul Leicester Ford " 


Illustrated Edition. 2 Vols. Our Price, $1.25 
Published at $5.00 


Each volume 
contains a colored 
Srontispiece, and 
there are 74 full- 
page illustrations 
in all, by Howard 
Pyle and his pu- 
pils. 


This is one 
o7 the greatest of 
the Modern His- 
torical Novels 
dealing with the 
American Revo- 
lution. 


CATALOGUE OF 


Books for Summer Reading 


| FOR 1902 »# JUST READY 
| 


120 pages, comprising books of Nature and Out-door Life, Birds, Flowers, Trees, 

Botany, Guide Books, Newest Fiction, Cooking, Books about the Home, Novels in 
Paper Covers, Books for Young People, Special Bargain Books, Newest Books other 
than Fiction, etc. Free for the asking. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 











BOOK NEWS for AUGUST 


eT UBLISHED SS @ 2 t.8 f: -F 


Price, Five Cents a number; Fifty Cents a year 


-— Go FF 7: 


Frontispiece, ANNE DoUGLAS SEDGWICK. 

New Fiction of the Month 
Two Thrilling Tales Based on Scriptural Stories—Love Story of Abner Stone— 
The Wind in the Tree—The Way of Escape—Ranson’s Folly—Tales of Destiny 
—Abner Daniel—An English Girl in Paris—Mistress Dorothy—An Unwilling 
Guest. 

History and Biography 926 

Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell—An Onlooker’s Note Book—The Night 

Side of London—History of the Peninsular War—Landseer—Father Marquette. 


Midsummer Poets 
A House of Days—Love Songs—Wharf and Fleet. 


Reminiscences of a Pilgrimage to Rome—Highways and Byways in Hertford- 
shire. 


Prisoners of Russia. 


The Angel of the Mansion 

BOOK NEWS Biographies 

Authors’ Calendar for August 

Biographical Sketch of Anne Douglas Sedgwick... . 
A Literary Outlook 

The Danger of Contagion in Books 

In the World of Letters 


Back to the Past With Old Masters 
Alfred Tennyson. 
Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 


Magazines 

With the New Books Taicott Williams, LL. D.. . 
The Nearer East—Preaching in the New Age—The Schoolmaster—Character 
Building—Euthyphron—Dinners and Diners—Gainsborough—Rossetti—Rem- 
brandt—Lenox—Common Spiders—Christian Teaching in the Old Testament. 

Best Selling Books 

New Books and New Editions 
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THE MOST POP OOK IN AMERICA 


‘*The Mississippi Bubble,’” by EMERSON HOUGH, is that rare combination, 
a dramatic story of success, and a beautiful love story. It is 
written with intensity, sincerity and truth 


‘*It is a book of unusual charm, ever human inits interest, pureinits English. Its unfailing power 
to interest has in a few short weeks assured its popularity beyond the dreams of its author and publishers. 
If a deserving novel can find permanence in the sea of popularity, ‘The Mississippi Bubble’ wil 
endure the storms and live to be read by future generations.’’——-7he Buffalo Courier. 


** One of the truly great romances. It is truth and art combined.’’— The Boston Fournal. 


PRAISED AND QUOTED EVERYWHERE 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL CO., Publishers, Indianapolis 


Please mention THE BOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LatHam. Price, $1.50 


pd Love Love Ti 
WNW 


“It is racy, coruscating in wit, daring in love, and biting in its palpable caricature of many 
well-known persons in New York society; but it is so very much more than a clever society novel 
making the bid of audacity for ephemeral craze. This is the work not only of a bright society 
journalist and buoyant cynic, but of a born novelist. 

“The Spenders’ will in all probability prove one of the great successes of the year.” 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


22ND THOUSAND 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER” 
Six Illustrations by C. D. WILLIAMs. Price, $1.50 


BOOK NEWS for May says: 

“In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of 
nobility and of all the finer emotions, wholesome, joyous, graceful, with just a slight scattering 
of sage but smiling philosophy intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. None such 
woman character as Dorothy has appeared in fiction for many a long day.” 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. “‘ Boulevard Velvet”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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HANDY BOOKS FOR 
VACATION VISITING 


Quaint Corners in Philadelphia. A handsome 
volume of 506 pages, divided into 15 chapters, 
as follows: A Quaker Soldier, by Helen 
Campbell; The City of a Dream, by Helen 
Campbell; Caspipina, the story of a Mother 
Church, by Louise Stockton; Old St. Joseph’s, 
by Elizabeth Robins; The Old Philadelphia 
Library, by Louise Stockton; Quaker and 
Tory, by Helen Campbell; The Philadelphia 
Post Office, by Edwin A. Barber; Shop Win- 
dows, by Elizabeth Robins: Public Schools, 
by Eliza S. Turner; A Master Builder, by 
Helen Campbell; Early Abolitionists, by 
Helen Campbell; Medical Education, by 
Helen Campbell; The Bettering House and 
Other Charities, by Louise Stockton; The 
Right to Bear Arms, by Frank Willing Leach; 
Stephen Girard, by Louise Stockton. With 
174 illustrations from designs by Joseph Pen- 
nell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, Colin 
C. Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, Mary K. 
Trotter and others. Illustrated cover design. 
75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 


Showing 


Philadelphia, Cyclists’ Road [ap of. 
Paper 


all the roads and points of interest. 
cover. 25 cents, postpaid. 


Philadetphia and Environs, Handy Guide to. 
Including Atlantic City and Cape May. 127 
pages. 37 illustrations. Maps of Philadelphia 
and 100 miles around Philadelphia. Paper, 
18 cents; by mail, 23 cents; cloth, 38 cents; 
by mail, 46 cents. 


Philadelphia, Kauffman’s New [apof. (30x36 
inches.) Pocket size, 25 cents. Postpaid. 


Philadelphia, The Olde and the New. 38 pages, 
showing 76 views of interesting points in the 
city, including Independence Hall restored, 
G. A. R. Parade, National Export Exposition, 
etc. Cloth size, 7x9 inches. 35 cents; by 
mail, 44 cents. 


Boston and Historical Surroundings. Contains 
80 photographic views of Boston and vicinity, 
land and water scenes, new Public Library, 
the Subway, and the Park System. Oblong 
size, 8x10 inches, Stiff paper cover. 18 cents; 
by mail, 21 cents. 


JOHN 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia, Photographic Views of. Contains 
69 views of Prominent Buildings, Points of 
Interest. Size, 64%x8% inches. Paper cover. 
18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


Atlantic City, N. J., Photograrhic Views of. 
Contains 45 views of this pular summer 
resort, including the great fire in April, 1902. 
Size, 8x10 inches. Papercover. 18 cents; by 
mail, 21 cents. 


Boston and Environs. Handy Guide to. 154 
pages, 24 illustrations. Maps of Boston, 
Environs of Boston and Business Portion of 
Boston. Paper cover. 18 cents; by mail, 
23 cents. 


Greater New York, Photographic Views of. 
Contains 77 views of Public and Private Build- 
ings, beautiful views of the Harbor, Grant's 
Tomb, Riverside Drive and Central Park. 
Oblong size, 6x9 inches. Stiff paper cover. 
18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


New York City, Handy Guide to. Including 
Brooklyn, Staten Island and other suburbs, 
223 pages, 50illustrations. Mapsof New York 
City, Central Park and New York and New 
Jersey suburbs. Paper cover. 15 cents; by 
mail, 23 cents. 


Washington, Photographic Views of. Contains 
64 views of Washington, Mt. Vernon, Arling- 
ton and vicinity. The New Library of Con- 
gress, the Capitol, the White House, the new 
Corcoran Gallery of Arts, Bird’s-eye views 
from the Washington Monument and numer- 
ous Street Scenes. Oblong size, 8x10 inches. 
Stiff paper cover. 18 cents; by mail, 21 cents. 


Washington, Pictorial Guide to. 206 pages, 
including descriptions of the Capitol, Library 
of Congress, White House, the various De- 
partments, Mt. Vernon, Arlington and other 
— of interest. With 144 illustrations 

rom recent photographs, together with maps 
and plans. Size, 6x8% inches. Paper cover, 
18 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 


WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 
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JOHN LANE’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
SUMMER FICTION 


T H E By HENRY HARLAND 
LAD Author 700 —" Snuff- 
PARAMOUNT '™ *~ 


The 50th Thousand just printed ! 


The N. Y. Times’ Saturday Review : 

“There are some books which woo one to the 
Springtime. Such a book is Henry Harland’s 
latest story, ‘ The Lady Paramount.’ Enjoyment 
of it would not be complete unless it were read 
in the park, under the trees, or while idly swing- 
ing ina hammock. It is fresh, sweet, and pure— 
now rare praise.’’ 

The Evening Sun: 

“It is the wittiest and brightest book of the 

season.”’ ‘ 


NATURE 
IN A TUSCAN ‘ict:* 
C A R D & With eight half-tone illus- 


trations. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


This work is explained by its title. The ex- 
periences of an English lady gardener in her 
Italian home will be found at once diverting and 
informative. 

Lilian Whiting, in the Inter-Ocean : 

“ One of the most enthralling of the poetic and 
enchanting books of the day, made up of delight- 
ful pictures of Italian Life.” 


JOHN LANE 


The 
Aviron (ealin pYeatiia 
Umbrella .~ 


THE BODLEY HEAD 
67 FIFTH AVENUE 


Decorated 
cover. 


AN ENCLISH 
CIRL IN PARIS *:: 


This story relates in a delightfully witty vein 
the experiences of an English girl in French 
society. It draws a humorous comparison be- 
tween the much chaperoned French mademoi- 
selle and our freedom-loving girl. 


Louisville Courier-Journal: 


“A particularly bright and sparkling recital, 
with no line of dulluess from start to finish.” 


POETRY 


By WILLIAM WATSON. 
Boards, 12mo. Price, $1 net. 
The Philadelphia Press: 

‘“One of the rare sustained efforts of a poet 
whose art is unequalled among his living 
English brethren.” 

The London Times : 

‘‘Who will surpass its fit splendour of words, 
who will equal its grave memory of the solemn 
tenure on which England holds the glories of her 
vast inheritance ?’’ 


NEW YORK 


IS ALWAYS 
THE SAME 


There is no variation 
in the quality 


The same silk—pure dye, all silk. 
The same frame—patented and made exclusively for this umbrella. 


The same workmanship. 


The same handles if you like, or as varied in style and price as the 


world can furnish. 


S. J. CAWLEY GCO. 


FACTORY AND SALESROOMS 
385, 387, 389 BROADWAY, 
NW YORK. 


For Sale by 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia 


New York 


AMERICAN BEAUTY 


Mmomomomomno moa 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 





Se Sl 
Many Waters - . $1.50 - - By Robert Shackleton 
A Damsel or Two . $1.50 - - By F. Frankfort Moore 
The Outlaws - ° $1.25 - : By Le®oy Armstrong 
My Captive ° ° $1.25 - . By J. A. Altsheler 
The Strength of the Weak $1.50 - By Chauncey C. Hotchkiss 
Scarlet and Hyssop . $1.50 ° - - By E. F. Benson 
Those Delightful Americans $1.50 ° - By Mrs. Everard Cotes 


Appletons Town and Country Luabrary 


Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents Each 


T’bacca Queen - (No. 311) a r= By T. Wilson Wilson 
A Welsh Witch . (No. 312) ; _ - By Allen Raine 
The Credit of the Country (No. 313) a m - By W.E. Norris 


Salt Water Books of Unusual Interest 


RECOMMENDED FOR THEIRUSN/AP«AND=VIGOR & 
Deep Sea Plunderings* - $1.50 - - By Frank T. Bullen 





Apostles of the Southeast $1.50 - - By Frank T. Bullen 
The Cruise of the Cachalot $1.50 - - By Frank T. Bullen 
Idylls of the Sea*_ - - $1.50 - - By Frank T. Bullen 
The Log of a Sea Waif - $1.50 - - By Frank T. Bullen 
Shipmates* ° ° $1.50 . - By Morgan Robertson 
Kate Bonnet - . $1.50 - - By Frank R. Stockton 
Heralds of Empire « St.g0 - - - By A. C. Laut 
The Quiberon Touch ° $1.50 - By Cyrus Townsend Brady 
Latitude 19° . — . By Mrs. S. Crowninshield 
A Sailor’s Log’ - - $2.00 - By Rear-Adm’! R. D. Evans 


*Volumes of Short Stories admirably adapted for an odd hour’s entertainment 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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NEW FICTION 
OF THE MONTH 


W S 


Two THRILLING TALES BASED ON SCRIPTURAL STORIES—LOVE 
STORY OF ABNER STONE—THE WIND IN THE TREE—THE WAY 
OF ESCAPE—RANSON’S FOLLY—TALES OF DESTINY—ABNER 
DANIEL—AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS—MISTRESS DOROTHY— 
AN UNWILLING GUEST 


TWO THRILLING TALES BASED ON SCRIPTURAL STORIES 


“Belshazzar” is an addition to the 
testimony already existent of Mr. Wil- 
liam Stearns Davis’s remarkable liter- 
ary powers. Among modern historical 
fiction the works of this youthful au- 
thor bid fair to live and endure beyond 
their fellows. “A Friend of Cesar,” 
“God Wills It” and “Belshazzar” com- 
prise a trio of stirring, fundamentally 
dramatic, historically accurate and 
masterly executed novels. In review- 
ir ; the first two, critics have been in- 
c.ined to censure the vast wealth of 
Listorical detail with which Mr. Davis 
supplied and augmented his stories, 
and which has seemed to lend to them 
an encyclopaedic, if not slightly pedan- 
tic, atmosphere, to say nothing of un- 
duly increasing their dimensions; but 
in “Belshazzar” this fault has been 
carefully eliminated, and only the most 
severe of censors could accuse the au- 
thor in this instance of unnecessary de- 
tail work, while none could charge him 
with the introduction of a superabund- 
ance of historical data. 


The tale is based on the Bible story 
of the Fall of Babylon, and pictures 
that city during the year preceding and 
including the great catastrophe itself. 
The main facts are already well 
known, wherefore it has remained for 
the writer to weave them into a real- 
istic drama of sufficient human inter- 
est, and this has been more than ad- 
mirably done. In the centre stands 
Belshazzar the King, here brought 
close before us as never before. We 
see him, no longer the merely wicked 
monarch of Scriptural tradition, but 
the man, strong, courageous, yet subtle 
in villainy, an Iago in cunning—a 


-Samson in mighty power. We see him 


the lover of wine, the desirer of wom- 
en; we see him valiant in war, we see 
him sensual in peace. We behold him 
compelling, obdurate, rock-like in firm- 
ness; we see him treacherous, under- 
hand, fiend-like in cruelty. Beside him 
stands the grand old prophet, Daniel— 
Daniel, the favorite of the people, the 
victim of the King’s hate and selfish- 
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ness. We meet the Jew as he comes 
forward to welcome the Persian envoy 
and the fair, young princess ; we recog- 
nize him in the pleading, stricken fa- 
ther who watches his child as she 
stands within very reach of the lion’s 
yawning jaws. Sometimes the prophet 
shows a cringing spirit that seems for- 
eign to all our best conceptions of him, 
that seems essentially a Jewish heri- 
tage; but for the most part he is the 


trusting, faithful man of God, and in 
the end, the mighty crier of doom! 
There is something fascinating in 
being brought thus into such proxim- 
ity with those men whose names have 
rung down through the centuries, but 
whose personalities have, after all, 
been but obscure at best, outlined in 
the Scriptures, but needful of imagina- 
tive enlarging before becoming real 
and substantial They were kings, 


“ISAIAH PLUCKED HIM ROUGHLY BY THE 


From “‘ Belshazzar’ 
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Two Thrilling Tales Based on Scriptural Stories 


915 


‘““NEVER TWO AS FAIR AS THOSE WHO STOOD TOGETHER ON THE BANK” 


princes and prophets, now they are 
heroes, warriors; most of all—men, 
and human! Ancient history describes 
the expedition of Darius the Great to 
the Greek peninsula; it describes the 
magnificence of his vast equipage, the 
opulence of his mighty following. In 
“Belshazzar” we are introduced to this 
same Darius, but he is now the young 
and handsome price, the lover who, for 
love’s sake, sacrifices, risks, dares all. 
History tells of Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus, wife of her brother Cambyses ; 
of Smerdis and of Darius; but in “Bel- 


From “‘ Jezebel ’’ 


shazzar” she is the lovely princess, the 
betrothed of Belshazzar, but finally the 
wife of Darius; pure and noble as 
Ruth, the daughter of Daniel, the bride 
to be of Isaiah. 

Mr. Davis has delved into the depths 
of old and musty documents, of unused 
manuscripts and ancient tomes; and 
has brought to light a multitude of 
facts hitherto unknown save to the stu- 
dent, which facts he has arranged, and, 
best of all, has so mingled with his own 
sprightly and romantic fancies as to 
form a novel, intense, powerful and 
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impressive, a novel that rises in degree 
of dramatic force until it culminates in 
the scene of the handwriting on the 
wall and the destruction of the wicked 
king and his magnificent city. The 
manliness of man, the womanliness of 
woman, human passion, human sor- 
row, human love, the same in time that 
was, that is and is to be—that is what 
we find in “Belshazzar.” Through the 
ages, humanity in its intrinsic attri- 
butes changes not. The great novel- 
ist is the novelist who can realistically 
depict this same humanity; and Mr. 
Davis is the embodiment of a noble 
promise. In excellence of scholar- 
ship, in construction and invention of 
plot, in ample, able and realistic char- 
acterization and in purity, clarity and 
finish of literary style, Mr. William 
Stearns Davis stands well to the front 
in the ranks of American novelists. 
True to history, true to nature and 
true to every instinct of the novelist’s 
art—this is a fitting expression to ap- 
ply to his work. 

“Jezebel” is neither so forceful nor 
so finished a tale as “Belshazzar.” 
Though accurate in historic fact, yet 
it is not ample; though interesting in 
plot, yet it is not absorbing, and though 
strong in utterance, it yet possesses lit- 
tle of the dynamic strength or em- 
phasis of “Belshazzar.” Jezebel shows 
the woman’s hand; it has the woman’s 
fondness for minuteness; it lacks the 





THE LOVE STORY 





It often seems a mere waste of time 
to read some of the new books of the 
day, when one could be so profitably 
occupied with George Eliot, Dickens, 
Scott, or Hawthorne—with works that 
have stood the test of years; that have 
brought comfort and strength to man, 
and have become endeared to the heart 
for the mighty help they have given. 
Still, among the new books, there may 
come one written from heart to heart 
—a book bringing a sweet message to 
make us happier and better. Our old 
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OF ABNER STONE 











decidedness and straight-cut clearness 
of the masculine touch. Notwith- 
standing, it shows us picturesquely life 
in the time of Ahab, king of Israel; it 
pictures to us the mighty monarch 
himself; it discovers to us something 
of the inner character of his fair wife, 
Jezebel. Jezebel is a woman, primitive, 
untrained and natural, yet beautiful 
and fascinating withal. From her ema- 
nates that keen magnetic force that en- 
trances, that wins, that conquers for 
her. 

Elijah, the Man of God, the dwel- 
ler on the mountains, the denunciator 
of idolatry — Elijah, rugged, mas- 
sive, hoary, stentorian-voiced prophet— 
stands forth in bold relief. 

In the scene on Mt. Carmel, when 
the holy man puts Baal to ridicule and 
calls down fire from heaven upon the 
water-drenched altar, Miss MclLaws 
attains her highest point. The situa- 
tion is full of expectancy, of awesome- 
ness ; it reaches dramatic height. Some 
scenes, however, become tedious, some 
seem innate. We miss the animation 
of battle, the thrilling verve of clash- 
ing swords; we miss the dominance, 
the controlling force of man. Therein 
the author proves herself not yet the 
finished artist. Nevertheless, her dic- 
tion is at least commendable, while it 
must be conceded that she possesses 
the one essential and primary quality 
of the novelist—she can tell a story. 
Ouentin MacDonald. 





friends, those that are “tried, and 
chosen, and faithful,” will be glad to 
make room beside them on the shelves 
for a book of this character. 

Such a book, I think, is the “Love 
Story of Abner Stone.” The story is 
put into the mouth of Abner himself, 
and surely he knows the secret “‘to 
touch the heart and fire the blood at 
will,” for, as he tells the tale, his own 
heart overflows, and his lips ‘“‘quiver 
with the passionate thrill.” An old 
man of seventy, he tells the story of 

















The Love Story 


that part of his life which the years 
cannot dim, of the time that he has 
lived over and over again. As Abner 
Stone looks back over this period of 
mingled pleasure and pain, no memory 
of past misdeeds arises to haunt him 
in his old age; no dumb beast, not even 
a worm, has ever been harmed by him. 
When telling of this, he says, “I would 
show forth no self praise in this, but 
rather a devout thankfulness unto the 
Creator who made me as I am, with a 
heart of mercy for all living things, 
and a reverent love for all His wonder- 
ful works.” These words show the 
character of the man. He is an ardent 
lover of Nature; for forty-five years 
his life has been bound up in this love 
for the beauty of flowers, tree, and sky. 
During this time he has not yet seen 
the woman to whom his heart will cry 


of Abner Stone 917 
out. Then comes Salome; sweet, 
pure, happy Salome, a fair girl of nine- 
teen, whose tender heart is filled with 
love for everything in God’s great 
world; and now, at last, Abner’s soul 
is torn as with the pangs of a new 
birth. So he tells us his love story; 
tells it in simple, eloquent words; in 
sweet language that often becomes 
poetical, for he had reached that time 
in his life when a man is a poet. 
Abner Stone’s story does one good, 
for he himself is great-hearted and 
strong, and the Salome of whom he 
tells is noble, pure, and gentle. There- 
fore the two hours spent on the book 
will not be wasted, nor will the old 
masters grudge Abner this little time, 
in which he may tell us his quaint, 
charming “Love Story.” I. S.E 


THE WAY OF ESCAPE 


A difficult problem lies in the book 
before us. We almost hesitate to con- 
sider it, for consideration must needs 
mean a perfect mesh of intricate ques- 
tioning, reasoning and philosophizing. 

“The Way of Escape” is a warning, 
a warning sounded out to womankind, 
sounded by a writer, herself a woman ; 
sounded with a purpose lofty and cour- 
ageous, with a conviction firm and sin- 
cere. And yet, when one has read the 
book, does not one experience a grow- 
ing incredulity, an increasing inclina- 
tion to believe Dr. Todd mistaken in 
her stern ideas of life, of its awful 
penalties and strenuousness? Has Dr. 
Todd indeed found in Death—Death, 
the immutable, the unconquerable, the 
uncharitable—the only avenue of es- 
cape for fallen womanhood? Does life 
offer nothing prior to the end to the 
woman who sins, but who repents ? 

At seventeen, a mere child, in fact, 
Vera Carruthers falls. Giles Willough- 
by, the author of the wrong, deserts 
her, deserts her, according to the au- 
thor, after due deliberation and sane- 
minded choosing. Now the question 


is, would a man of Willoughby’s in- 
tegrity of character and uprightness of 
aim, for with such attributes Dr. Todd 
endows him; in actual life would this 
man who believed, and that firmly, 
that love is worth the sacrifice of 
everything, would he who loved and 
loved truly the girl Vera, thus have de- 
serted her, and for the mere return of 
a stable, promising position, have left 
her to the mercy of the world? It isa 
question for men to answer; it is one 
upon which men will without any 
doubt widely disagree. At all events, 
this villainy, this gross villainy, on the 
part of the man responsible is wholly 
incompatible with the conception of an 
honest Christian gentleman. 

Therefore, to be consistent, Dr. Todd 
should have found the “way of es- 
cape” in a marriage with Willoughby, 
but this she has not done! 

Instead she has pictured Willough- 
by as wedding another, and Vera as 
going on and on, tortured, afflicted, 
punished continually, unable to put 
aside the past, unable to look forward 
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to the future 
of death! 

Life is cruel, man unforgiving of 
man; the woman degraded must with- 
out a doubt pay an awful penalty. But 
surely, if Christ could forgive and 
bless the fallen woman, cannot, will 
not, his lesser followers who profess to 
walk in His steps, do so, too? For a 
time it may be difficult, the world may 
sneer and jeer, but the years will bring 
forgetfulness; they will obliterate the 
taint. 


for ought save the release 


Todd in all sincerity, we are 
sure, has set forth her own stern views, 
set them forth in a manner that leaves 
no doubt as to her fitness for the art of 
literature, but she has been too severe 
on poor humanity, too intolerant of 
weakness; her book has a chilling, 
pessimistic air; it is depressing; it 
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leaves a weight on the heart and mind. 
But it is a book to impress; it is one to 
be remembered; it is one to call to 
mind the seriousness and consequence 
of sin, although we feel that in real 
life, under similar circumstances, re- 
pentance and her beautiful after-life 
would have given to Vera peace and 
the “way of escape ;’” we feel that in re- 
ligion, in charitable work and self-sac- 
rifice, she could have left the “dead 
past bury its dead” instead of weeping 
and praying vainly for Time to “can- 
cel even half a line” after “the moving 
finger” had inscribed it on the spotless 
page. But despite our disagreement 
with the author’s ideas of life, yet this 
much must be granted her, in the char- 
acter of Vera she has created a type of 
womanhood most gentle, most worthy, 
a type altogether lovely. 


THE WIND IN THE TREE 


This comprises seven light, shim- 
mering, effervescent love stories, all of 
which show a wide and subtle knowl- 
edge on the part of the author of the 
world and of its people; all of which 
evince a characteristic literary style 
and mode of expression that does not 
impress, but that most certainly pleases 
and charms. 

Each is, in itself, a sketch, one of 
those sketches that on close scrutiny 
seem crude and unfinished, a work of 
art in the rough, but that held afar off 
are exquisitely soft in outline, complete 
in general effect—suggestive of untold, 
unlimited, possibilities. The small, 
concentrated patch of sky, of what 
broad expanse of heavenly blue it tells 
us; the little spot of darkened wood- 
land, of what tall and mighty forests ; 
of what mysteries, vast and depthless, 
does it speak? That figure, lone and 
binding, those two forms, arm in arm, 
of what sorrows, of what joys almost 
immeasurable do they whisper ? Scenes 
many and divers, situations novel and 
varied, characters of almost every in- 
trinsic worth and in every stage of de- 
velopment, here appear. And pervad- 


ing all, rising over all, strong, evident 
alw ays, is the passion that rules, that 
makes, that mars the universe, the love 
of man for maid. Love in all its many 
phases, in its youth, in its prime, love 
unrequited, love scorned, rejected, love 
perfect in unison, in harmony, is 
drawn, is pictured by the clever writ- 
er’s pen. - Sometimes a material vein 
renders the grande passion purely 
physical; again, and all is spiritual; 
‘tis the meeting, the unison of lofty, 
pure-impulsed souls. 

Millicent Sutherland possesses a 
brain adapted to psychologic analysis, 
to the propounding and solving of in- 
tricate problems; she possesses an ar- 
tistic faculty, an imagination that 
clothes her reasonings and meditations 
in softened, subtle hues and makes her 
pen facile, eloquent, appealing. Not 
enjoyment merely, though that, too, 
may be derived in generous measure, 
is afforded by the perusal of “The 
Wind in The Tree.” Many lessons in 
living are contained therein. Life is 
serious, and the seriousness needs am- 
ple, incessant thought. and this book 
is conducive to the thinking. 





Ranson’s Folly 


RANSON’S FOLLY 


Mr. Richard Harding Davis's new 
book contains two novelettes, “Ran- 
son’s Folly” and “In the Fog,” and 
three short stories. Of “In the Fog” lit- 
tle need be said, as the tale is already 
widely known and appreciated. “Ran- 
son’s Folly” cannot compare with it, 
either in invention and idea or in style 
and characterization. It is a Western 
story, and presents a general mixture 
of scenes and situations from which 
one can with only the greatest dexter- 
ity extricate oneself. Lieutenant Ran- 
son, the hero, shows a commendable 
study in character, as does Mary Ca- 


hill, but the portrayal of these two can- 
not make up for the confused construc- 
tion or for the general lack of color 
and dramatic force in a place where 
the greatest opportunities for dramatic 
force are offered. Probably the re- 
membrance of “The Virginian” ren- 
ders us unduly critical; but at all 
events, for a writer of Mr. Davis’s 
ability and conceded talent, ‘““Ranson’s 
Folly” is done without the true artist’s 
touch and without the stamp of sincer- 
ity that necessarily marks genius or 
an approach to genius. 
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‘*FOR A LONG TIME HE KNEELS IN THE SAWDUST" 


Copyright, 1902, by Charles Scribner s Sons 


From “‘ Ranson's Folly "’ 
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“HE PLAYED TO THE EMPTY CHAIR”’ 


Copyright, 1902, by Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Of the shorter stories in the volume, 
“The Bar Sinister” and “The Derelict” 
make but little impression upon the 
reader. Their style is fair—no more; 
their interest is but barely sustained 
throughout their pages ; in some places 
it is net sustained at all. 

The one tale in the work that has an 
appealing force is “La Lettre d’ 
Amour.” This is a truly artistic bit 
of work, with a subtlety of charm and 
feeling and a power distinctly its own. 
Something of its spirit, so large, so 


From Ranson’s Folly 


ubiquitous, and so tender, is expressed 
in Mr. Christy’s illustration, here re- 
produced. The manly form, the fine, 
melancholy . face, inspired and alight, 
the strong, skillful arm wielding the 
violin bow, show something of the 
theme of the tale. 

“He’s been playing to the only va- 
cant table in the room, and to the 
empty chair.” 

Why? 

The story, with its sweet, sad pa- 
thos, gives the answer. 


TALES OF DESTINY 


Miss Jordan’s last book of stories 
dealt with the people of the cloister, 
just enough of the wide world without 
being introduced to give an added and 
appropriate coloring. But in her pres- 
ent volume, this very clever authoress 
has written of the world itself and of 
its people: has written with all her 


characteristic charm and power for ab- 


sorbing interest. The collection of 
short stories is not the most desirable 
sort of volume that we can expect, but 
if any woman writer of to-day in 
America has reduced the writing of 
the storiette to a fine art, it is Miss 
Elizabeth G. Jordan. 


























We look forward to her first long 
novel, which we understand is now 
under way, with much pleasant antic- 
ipation. 
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a more lengthy tale one of intense 

power and of real literary value. 
“Tales of Destiny” presents variety, 

both in subject and in treatment, but 


‘SHE DROPPED HER LASHES AND STUDIED THE NEW NEIGHBOR BEHIND THE SCREEN 
THEY AFFORDED.” 


Copyright 1902, by Harper & Brothers. 


Her evident knowledge of humanity 
in all its wide ranges, her ability to 
construct a plot, to develop it and sus- 
tain it to a forceful finish, and her neat, 
fluent style of expression should make 


This is a story without local color. 
The dialect has nothing distinctive 
and has no kinship with that in the old 
Slave States. The setting is that of 
any place shut in by mountains from 
the world—self-centred and narrow. 

The long, lank, sallow men, the 
gates swinging, the thriftless, slattern- 
ly air finds its home wherever men and 
women give themselves up wholly to 
material things. 

The author has not caught the at- 
mosphere of the South, but presents 
pictures with photographic clearness. 





without exception the individual stories 


ABNER DANIEL 





From ‘‘ Talesof Destiny, ” 






possess intense human interest, and 
each in itself forms a little play of 
human nature most worthy of being 
read and digested. 


Nothing can excel that in the open- 
ing chapter, where the man holds the 
plow-handles. We hear the chain 
traces jingle as the high-spirited team 
gives vent to its impatience, and yet 
all the while we question how people 
ignorant of all the helps and require- 
ments of modern life came to have 
chain-traces instead of the rawhide 
and ropes that go with the wooden 
hinges on the gates of the farm pic- 
tured. 

Why put off “hog killing” until the 
middle of winter, for after husking is 
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over the negroes would rebel if denied 
this preparation for Christmas feast- 
ing. It is one of the things that can- 
not be adjusted on new lines. 

The society pictured in “Abner 
Daniel” is depressing, although the 
field has lawyers, speculators, railroad 
projectors and is wide enough to bring 
forth something better. 

“Abner Daniel” has an illustration 
and a story for every phase in life. 
Like his class, he becomes often tire- 
some and irritating. He has the sim- 
plicity of an unspoiled child and the 
popularity of a man who gives keen 
thrusts at the irreligion of his religious 
neighbors. 


He sharpens his wits, too, on wom- 
an, that worn-out theme in pre-historic 
witticisms, like the following: 

“A woman’s tongue’s like a wind- 
mill—it takes breath to keep it a-goin’ 
an’ a dead calm ’ud her business.” 

The thread of love is the slenderest 
sort. Too slight to weave that pattern 
of beauty fashioned by the Master. 

Dolly is the heroine, but the only 
thing she ever said that could distin- 
guish her from the clods about her 
was when she told Alan Bishop that 
“A man who listens to other people 
and puts his own ideas aside is un- 
worthy of the brains God gave him.” 

Adele should be the heroine, with 
her tenderness and the sturdy inde- 
pendence of the true American wom- 
an, unspoiled by the world and with 
love for the poor country home and 
uneducated parents, in spite of her 
training in fashionable city society. 
It is she who resents its tyranny and 
sees in the petted men the demoraliza- 
tion and danger of modern life. 

The writer seems to feel the world 
lurching backward with a tendency to 
what Spencer calls ‘“rebarbarization,” 
and courageously marks this blot on 
civilization by causing Adele to say: 

“What’s society coming to? Does a 
lady have to get down on her knees 
and beg men—little jumping-jacks like 
that one—to excuse her, and pet them 
into good humor?” Surely, as the 
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Major says, to be 
spanked.” 

The story owes its place to the way 
it reaches out and makes the poor, 
everyday hard things of life its own. 
It opens with the stiff old woman with 
a red shawl over her head running into 
the field for her son, to save his father 
from buying more timber land, which 
meant mortgages and ruin. They both 
knew he “would not listen.” 

The suffering and subjection of the 
woman, the self-willed husband re- 
fusing to listen, his brutal scorn, are 
all well put. 


With one sweep of the man’s pen 
the slavery of years went for nothing, 
and hope was carried away, and yet 
when the inevitable came it was she 
who gave encouragement and crushed 
her sorrow down to comfort him. 

The story has to do with greed for 
land, shows how Bishop was victim- 
ized by the lawyer, and that his neigh- 
bors were jealous and glad when he 
was outwitted, for what they consid- 
ered hurrying Providence. 

The energy and the love with which 
Alan Bishop, the son, goes to work 
and plans for the railroad that will 
convert the useless burden into peace 
and dignity and gold is the life of the 
story. 

A romance of reality is woven about 
his difficulties. His manliness and re- 
solve to wring success from failure 
that was to dignify the old age of his 
self-willed father. He vearned over 
him as a parent does for the failures of 
his child. The way youth burdens it- 
self with the weakness and mistakes of 
age touches a strong human chord. 

A keen recognition of one of the 
controlling elements in the lives of the 
poor whites is shown when Pole 
Baker’s wife turns without thanks 
from Mr. Bishop, who had just given 
her that for which her soul hungered 
more than for its eternal salvation. 
The writer aptly puts it “after the 
manner of her kind,” as the ear-mark 
of the low whites in the South, and 
this is true. 


they “Ought 
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Abner Daniel is the everyday phi- 
losopher—somewhat after the kind of 
Abraham Lincoln. The sort we find 
everywhere. The fault he found with 
Mr. Bishop is a common one, which 
was: “That with all his Bible readin’, 
he never seems to git any practical 
benefit out’n it. Like him, when in 
doubt, we find some Scriptural sanc- 
tion fer the side I want to win.” 

The book has strong democratic ten- 
dencies. The pathetic hunger in the 
life of Pole Baker’s wife, his loyalty 
and the way he fits into difficult situa- 
tions, bringing out the best results, is 
put in striking way. 

Uncle Abner is brought up by Mr. 
Dole for trial before the congregation. 
Mr. Dole is the type of a class, a nar- 
row, pompous, officious, half-educated 
preacher, who delights in authority, 
and then deluges his hearers with 
floods of fire and brimstone. This 
man has his counterpart in the most 
cultured centres, where men demand 
for themselves the worship belonging 
to God, and who substitute Creed for 
Christ, and church for the love of hu- 
manity. Uncle Abner’s words, not his 
life, are attacked, and then the poor 
and sorrowing step out of their nar- 
row, dark lives and testify to the com- 
fort and help he gave them and the 
light and the faith that he made to 
shine in their hungry, naked souls. 


Cheerfulness as a duty to God and 
the right to be “happy in one’s own 
way just so you don’t tread on the 
rights of other people,” is insisted on. 
What Abner Daniel preached he lived, 
and it was Charity, for “thar never 
was a plant as hard to get rooted as 
charity is, an’ a body ought to have it 
whar they kin watch it close. It’ll die 
a heap o’ times ef jest look at it an’ 
mighty nigh always has bad soil an’ 
drought to contend with.” Content- 
ment, too, for, as he said, “What is to 
be will be, an’ it will be a sight 
sooner’n most of us count on, ef we'll 
jest keep our spirits up.” 

We do not always agree with him, 
but he is without malice and drives al- 
ways the arrows of truth deep into the 
heart of life. When his sister bewails 
her losses and cries “ruined,” his point 
is that there is something beyond this 
earthly grovelling, “ef you look at it 
that way, but thar’s a place ahead 
whar thar never was a bank or a dollar 
or a railroad, an’ it ain’t fur neither. 
Some folks think it begins heer in this 
life.” 

Abner Daniel is not the highest or 
the best, but has in him that which 
leads to these. We see here that com- 
mon-place virtues in humble lives have 
that which is akin to the Infinite, in a 
way that deepens our love for all hu- 
manity. Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


AN ENGLISH GIRL IN PARIS 


We find “The Lady Paramount” 
and “The Story of Eden” styled in ad- 
vertisements as “veranda novels.” “An 
English Girl in Paris” might well make 
a third in this class, although it lacks 
much of the grace and charm of the 
first and possesses quite a degree less 
of originality than the second. 

Notwithstanding, the work has a 
sprightly, up-to-date air that recom- 
mends itself to the reader of “bright” 
novels. We know not the name of the 


author, but the fact that from start to 
finish it is apparently stamped with the 
light delicacy of feminine fingers, 
makes us inclined to think the writer 
a woman. We can easily imagine 
a clever American or English girl pass- 
ing a few months in “Gay Paris,” then 
coming home and sitting down to pen 
her numerous petty experiences and 
sensations. For reminiscences com- 
prise the volume, reminiscences woven 
into a spirited little plot, replete with 
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cheerful, quick-moving scenes and 
fresh, ingenious situations. Indeed, so 
nearly French is the evident desire to 
shun everything approaching tragedy 
and the endeavor to make all light and 
playful comedy that one might almost 
teject the theory of American or Eng- 
lish authorship and cali it French, spe- 
cifically, Parisian. Whoever the au- 
thor is, he or she knows, however, both 
French and English character inti- 
mately, for they are both introduced 
into the story, and are both equally well 
portrayed. If perhaps we note a smile, 
shall we say a smile of superiority, 
that seems in many cases to lurk be- 
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neath the lines during those amusing 
conversations wherein the French man 
or woman so delightfully and with na- 
tive talent succeed in twisting and 
turning the English tongue into all 
shapes and sizes, what of that? We 
may think, still we cannot positively 
affirm, it to be English. 

But American, English or French, 
the author is animated and “catchy,” 
and the novel is essentially one of 
fresh, ingenuous charm, one of purity 
and simplicity, graceful and altogether 
pleasing—the wherewithal to outwit 
obnoxious time. 


MISTRESS DOROTHY OF HADDON HALL 


Who is Henry Hastings? We will 
not call him a plagiarist, for were he 
such he would in all probability have 
at least made a slightly better imitation 
of Mr. Major’s “Dorothy Vernon.” 
Save in fundamental fact, historical 
data and similarity of scene, the books 
of Mr. Hastings and Mr. Major have 
no two points in common. The latter 
is not an author of any higher rank 
than the third class, but the former 
cannot even be designated by so flat- 
tering a term as “mediocre.” We 
should not be at all surprised to dis- 
cover in Mr. Hastings a high school 
boy of eighteen; his novel bears un- 
doubtedly the stamp of the amateur, 
even the juvenile. The lukewarm, milk- 
sop Dorothy with which he attempts to 
enliven his drama is a striking contrast 
to the brilliant, dashing, wilful maid of 
Mr. Major’s pen. Who can imagine 
Mr. Major’s Dorothy as_ speaking 
thus: 


I must obey my father, though I crush 
myself! 
* ok * * x a * 

I am my father’s daughter, and must, by 
duty’s law, do as my father bids me. * * 


* * * * ‘Better that I should be sacri- 


ficed than be an instrument of discord. 


Of course, it is merely a question of 
idea on the part of the authors as to 
what Dorothy Vernon must have been 
like, nevertheless, exaggerated though 
we think her to be, yet from a stand- 
point of fascination and interest, Mr. 
Major’s heroine is much to be pre- 


ferred to Mr. Hastings’s. A girl of so 
little verve, so little backbone as Mis- 
tress Dorothy cannot give inspiration 
to any tale, however admirably con- 
cocted. And when the tale itself is 
miserably constructed and executed, 
when all the characters are but figure- 
heads, with more or less semblance of 
life, the sin of introducing so ordinary 
and unattractive a heroine cannot be 
expatiated. 

Had Mr. Hastings’s book come be- 
fore Mr. Major’s, or had the latter 
never appeared, it might have had a 
short and limited run of not-over en- 
thusiastic popularity, but arriving as it 
did, nothing can be hoped for it except 
instantaneous oblivion. 





An Unwilling Guest 


AN UNWILLING GUEST 


This is a very simple and pretty tale 
of the Sunday School library order. 
It is not juvenile, but contains two ten- 
der little love stories and pictures life 
in hues brilliantly rosy and vastly at- 
tractive. There is just a glimpse of 
fashionable living in New York city, 
a sufficient glimpse of the “dark” to 
give a fitting contrast to the white 


lights of ideally happy home-life in a 
small, country town. 

The influence of good over evil is 
fitly exemplified, and an admirable 
study of human character in some of 
its best phases is made. 

Although the moral of the tale is 
rather obvious, yet the general air and 
style are full of interesting power and 
make the book one to be enjoyed. 


‘*SHE CERTAINLY WAS A BEAUTIFUL GIRL 


From ** An Unwilling Guest '’ 
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LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL—AN ONLOOKER’S 


NOTEBOOK—THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON— HISTORY OF THE 


BIOGRAPHY 


PENINSULAR WAR—LANDSEER—FATHER MARQUETTE 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS CROMWELL 


Cromwell is a name that looms large 
in English history. To the general 
reader, however, it suggests the Oliver 
of the seventeenth, rather than the 
Thomas of the sixteenth, century. Bi- 
ographers and historians have spent 
much labor upon the career of the Pro- 
tector, but the life of the minister of 
Henry VIII., if less brilliant, is no less 
interesting to the historical student. 
In the two volumes which Mr. R. B. 
Merriman has devoted to Thomas 
Cromwell we have a scholarly biog- 
raphy and a complete collection of the 
letters of the great statesman, which 
will prove of material value to those 
interested in the history of the Eng- 
lish Reformation. 

In Mr. Merriman’s opinion the mo- 
tives which inspired Cromwell’s 
actions are to be regarded as invari- 
ably political; and this view is prob- 
ably the correct one. Cromwell, says 
Mr. Merriman, stands for a type char- 
acteristic of the sixteenth century, “a 
type of which the Earl of Warwick in 
England and Maurice of Saxony on 
the Continent are striking examples, a 
type that profoundly influenced the 
destinies of Protestantism, but to 
which theological issues were either a 
mere nothing, or else totally subordi- 
nate to political considerations.” ‘The 
saving merit of this point of view is 
that it goes to the humanity of the sub- 
ject, and while not making of Crom- 
well an immaculate hero, it does not 
degrade him to the position of a mere 
political trickster and adventurer. 

Our author gives a striking picture 
of his subject. “Cromwell was a short, 
strongly-built man, with a large, dull 
face. He was smooth-shaven, with 
close-cropped hair, and had a heavy 
double chin. His mouth was small 
and cruel, and was surmounted by an 
extraordinarily long upper lip, while 


a pair of grey eyes, set closely to- 
gether, moved restlessly under his 
light eyebrows. He had an awkward, 
uncouth gait, which lent itself well to 
other peculiarities of his personal ap- 
pearance, and gave one the idea that 
he was a patient, plodding, and, if any- 
thing, a rather stupid sort of man. But 
this was all merely external. Accord- 
ing to Chapuys, who knew him well, 
he possessed the most extraordinary 
mobility of countenance, so that when 
engaged in an interesting conversation 
his face would suddenly light up, and 
the dull, drudging, commonplace ex- 
pression give way to a subtle, cunning 
and intelligent aspect, quite at variance 
with his ordinary appearance. “Like 
most men who are born to govern, he 
had a personal magnetism which drew 
others to him.” ‘The letters of Cha- 
puys inform us that even the most 
careful and experienced politicians 
were often completely put off their 
guard by Cromwell’s pleasing presence 
and address ; and more than once were 
induced to say things which should not 
have escaped them. 

In summing up his estimate of 
Cromwell, Mr. Merriman says: “He 
was the first chief minister that Eng- 
land had ever had, who was base-born 
and yet not a cleric. He stood com- 
pletely outside the great religious 
movement of his time, and only made 
use of it to further his own political 
ends. He came at a time when things 
were in an unsettled state and ready 
for a change: his personality, emo- 
tionless, practical, stern, impressed it- 
self on every phase of the national life. 
It was not alone in Parliament, Con- 
vocation or Privy Council that he 
reigned supreme; on every department 
of the government service the stamp of 
his individual genius remains indelibly 
fixed. The permanence of his work 
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was largely due to the way in which he 
clinched every reform which he intro- 
duced. He followed up the separation 
from Rome by attacking in turn the 
bisho; clergy, and friars, and by sup- 
pressing the monasteries. He obtained 
the support of the King in almost 
every measure which he invented, and 
then forced Parliament formally to le- 
galize it. His action was in no case 
ineffective; the immediate result of it 
was almost always the attainment of 
the goal at which he aimed.” 

As a piece of laborious scholarship 
this work must take a high place. No 
pains have been spared to attain ac- 
curacy in all the details of an intricate 
subject. Mr. Merriman has corrected 
several errors of former writers, and 
his discussion of the various phases of 
Cromwell’s policy sheds additional 
light upon the history of the time. As 
an editor the author deserves high 
praise: he has printed the letters with- 


out alteration of spelling or punctua- 
tion, and but for the translation from 
the original handwriting to modern 
type they are as authoritative, and, in 
fact, more serviceable, than the orig- 
inal letters themselves. But while Mr. 
Merrimancan be justly given credit for 
his learning, his critical acumen, and 
his unfailing candor, it must be con- 
fessed that his book has large tracts of 
extremely dry reading. In his zeal for 
accuracy, he sometimes forgets to be 
interesting. This fault—lack of a 
style that interests and holds the atten- 
tion—is all too common in contem- 
porary historical work. Until histor- 
ians realize the fact that anything 
worth saying is worth saying well, we 
shall have innumerable books on his- 
torical subjects, the chief use of which 
will be to serve as quarries for future 
writers whose sense of form shall be 
equal to their love of trtith. 
A. S. Hi. 


AN ONLOOKER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Opening this book at random, one is 
struck by the cynical, pessimistic tone, 
and the reader is on the point of laying 
the volume aside, when his eye is ar- 
rested by some passages of a more se- 
rious, earnest, wholesome cast, and the 
reading continues. The writer, Mr. 
George W. E. Russell, well known as 
the author of “Collections and Recol- 
lections,”’ is a younger son of the Duke 
of Bedford; a Liberal in politics, with 
an intimate knowledge of the workings 
of the English government, and an ac- 
quaintance with the higher circles of 
society which no one not born into that 
charmed circle could readily attain to. 

Having these advantages, then, of 
birth, training and environment, it is to 
be regretted that the author does not 
see more that is commendable in the 
life of the British people. As for the 
members of the smart set whom he 
castigates so mercilessly, do they flour- 
ish only in England? 

But after delivering himself of phil- 
ippics on the decadence of the times, 


on the want of decorum in manners, 
on the decay of chivalry, on the scant 
reverence for Sunday, on the drinking 
habits of women, which he attrib- 
utes to the great number of ladies’ 
clubs,—he treats us to a number of 
chapters on the universities and social 
service, on women and good works, 
on the church, and lo, a very different 
aspect of affairs is presented. 

An amusing chapter is that in which 
are described the ways of those who 
live by their wits, and in an unbroken 
succession of visits at the country seats 
of friends—“Staymakers” and “Social 
Cormorants” being the euphonious 
titles bestowed upon them. 

The papers which compose this book 
were published during I901 in the 
Manchester Guardian. In the one on 
‘Monarchy: 1901” the writer allows 
himself to foretell some of the attrib- 
utes of the reign so lately begun. Now 
that the eyes of the whole world have 
been directed in sympathy towards Ed- 
ward VII., in his stricken condition, 
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there is recognized a peculiar fitness 
and insight in what is therein said. The 
author recalls the touching incident at 
the conclusion of the service at Mr. 
Gladstone’s funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. The King, then Prince of 
Wales, “walked gravely to where Mrs. 
Gladstone was seated, took her hand 
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in his, stooped over it, and kissed it. 
A very uncourtier-like Radical who 
saw the scene exclaimed, “This atones 
for a good deal. I'll never say another 
word against him as long as I live.’ ” 
The chapter entitled “Ave Atque 
Vale,” is a tender appreciation of the 
late Queen. 2. 


THE NIGHT SIDE OF LONDON 


Mr. Robert Machray is a prominent 
newspaper man of London, and his 
wide experience among the Bohemian 
set has afforded him vast opportunities 
for becoming popular as a writer of 
the city’s life in all its many and va- 
rious phases. 


A number of years ago there ap- 
peared a book bearing the title, “The 
Night Side of London,” and for some 
time the work had a ready sale and an 
extended range of readers. But now 
many of the facts contained in the book 
are facts no longer; the times have 
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changed, and with them have changed 
the customs to a greater or less extent ; 
wherefore Mr. Machray has wisely 
deemed it an admirable chance to por- 
tray London in its “night side” in an- 
other volume, which comes under the 
same title as its predecessor. 

The book recounts “Things Seen’’ 
by night in London during the first 
two years of the present century. Two 
persons have, together, accomplished 
the work, an author and an artist; 
therefore—as the preface states it— 
the volume is a “record made by pen 
and pencil.” All the places described 
have been duly visited by Mr. Browne 
and Mr. Machray, and have been sub- 
jected to a close and exhaustive obser- 
vation. As the author tells us in his 
foreward, all phases of the night side 
of London have not been touched 
upon. Those lower, coarser, more vul- 
gar sides, the “worst and most devil- 
ish” features of the city’s night side 
have not been introduced ; there seems 
sufficient wickedness in the portions 
described without going into the hid- 
eous details of the “worser part.” As 
it stands, the book presents matter of 
absorbing interest, of interest quite as 


deep as is usually evinced in tales of 
the Paris ‘Latin Quartier.”” Mr. Mach- 
ray has a terse, clear, somewhat dryly 
humorous way of telling his experi- 
ences, while not a little attraction and 
very much enlightenment are afforded 
by Mr. Browne’s clever sketches. The 
book is one to pick up at intervals and 
enjoy; it gives a vivid, a striking pic- 
ture; it has its more loathesome sides ; 
but it has also its deep moral lessons ; 
it is impressive; it is a sketch to be re- 
tained in the memory. There is much 
that is laughable; there is more that is 
pathetic; for degraded manhood and 
womanhood here appear in full force. 
We smile at the leering face and reel- 
ing figure of the intoxicated man; but 
our heart reproaches us for smiling, 
and we feel welling up amid a peculiar 
amusement and a decided disgust, a 
certain pity and compassion. Mr. 
Machray catches the true spirit of hu- 
manity in the manner in which he has 
recounted his observations ; we experi- 
ence the same emotions in their pe- 
rusal that we should expect to experi- 
ence were we face to face with the 
reality. 


A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR 


Mr. Oman certainly does not lack 
courage. A detailed history of the 
Peninsular War, entirely from the 
standpoint of the military historian 
who revels not merely in strategy and 
tactics, but in the smallest details of 
the composition of armies—such a work 
is doubtless commendable. But the 
subject is not likely to arouse general 
interest unless the presentation of it 
has qualities which are altogether 
wanting in the present volume. Mr. 
Oman has many claims to respect—he 
has great industry, a passion for min- 
ute details, and the power of making 
military movements, if not interesting, 
at least intelligible; but what he has 
written is nothing more than a work of 
reference. His style is clear, and his 
narrative straightforward ; but his book 


is without illumination. In the pref- 
ace, Mr. Oman disclaims all intention 
of rivalling the great work of Napier; 
but the disavowal is scarcely neces- 
sary. In spite of the strong case 
which Mr. Oman undoubtedly makes 
out against Napier for political preju- 
dice and frequent inaccuracy, the older 
historian will continue to be read by 
all who care for something more in 
historical writing than a skillful cata- 
logue of events. For Napier had what 
Mr. Oman, with all his merits, has not 
—style and eloquente and power. 

This first volume carries the story 
only from the Treaty of Fontainebleau, 
signed on October 27, 1807, to the Bat- 
tle of Corunna, on January 16, 1809— 
a period of rather less than fifteen 
months. Mr. Oman’s position as a 
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military historian has been established 
. by his “History of the Art of War;” 
and in regard to Spain, it must be said 
that he has consulted all the authori- 
ties, old and new. Particularly he has 
been fortunate in the discovery of the 
papers of the diplomatist Sir Charles 
Vaughan, who was in the Peninsula 
during the early years of the war. 

Mr. Oman writes throughout as a 
fierce opponent of Napoleon, and cer- 
tainly the Emperor showed all the 
worst part of his character in the af- 
fair with Spain. His whole Spanish 
policy is a record of political crimes 
and blunders, of military incapacity 
and mistakes. At the height of his 
power, after the victories of Auster- 
litz and Jena had placed all central 
Europe beneath his feet, he regarded 
his personal will as the sole law. And 
hence his action towards the two Pen- 
insular States was utterly reckless. 
Portugal, even with English help, was 
not dangerous. But in Spain he great- 
ly underestimated the military difficul- 
ties resulting from the peculiar geo- 
graphical conditions which Mr. Oman 
well describes; and worse still, he to- 
tally misunderstood the character of 


the Spanish people. He never grasped 
fully the problem presented by his de- 
sire to force Spain and Portugal into 
the “Continental system” and depend- 
ence upon himself; and so he aroused 
in Spain a revolt which showed the 
way to his ultimate overthrow. 

But there was equally great incom- 
petence on the other side. The Span- 
iards were without leaders, without or- 
ganization, without resources; and the 
strength of provincial particularism 
more than once threatened complete 
failure to their plans. Without Eng- 
land’s help, the Spanish rebellion could 
never have succeeded. But in the his- 
tory of the first expeditions sent by the 
English Government, there is much 
which might pass for intelligent antic- 
ipation of events a century later. 

The last hundred pages describe the 
campaign of Sir John Moore, and his 
death at Corunna. It is a curious story 
of mingled resolution and vacillation, 
of mismanagement and strategic suc- 
cess, of victory snatched from disaster. 
Mr. Oman wisely contents himself 
with quoting Napier’s panegyric on 
the character of the English general.— 
London Academy and Literature. 


LANDSEER 


This volume belongs to the “Makers 
of British Art” series, edited by James 
A. Manson, assistant editor of the 
Times Supplement to the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica. The present volume is 
written by the editor himself, and writ- 
ten with a definite end in view, namely, 
to supply the want of a standard biog- 
raphy of Sir Edwin Landseer, since no 
such work has ever been published. 
Mr. Manson realizes, as must every- 
one, that to write such a work at this 
late day means a sacrifice of much de- 
tail in fact, as it is next to impossible to 
gather the proper materials for an ade- 
quate biography. Therefore the author 
has chosen another plan of action, and 
has made a study of the works, deriv- 
ing from such study, together with the 


facts accessible, the personality and 
character of the painter. This, at all 
events, has proved a most desirable 
plan, inasmuch as Landseer’s life and 
his work are synonymous or nearly so. 
In consequence we have a book that is 
not disappointing in any instance. It 
gives us an idea of the man himself; it 
is an admirable guide to the study of 
his paintings. It is written in a man- 
ner to make it distinctly acceptable; 
perusal is not tedious, but offers a sim- 
ple and genuine enjoyment. Mr. Man- 
son is sympathetic and perceptive; he 
has the power of reality, wherefore we 
meet Landseer in a guise at once true 
and attractive, and we find a book 
worthy of gracing any library shelf. 
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Father Marquette’s principal life 
work was performed within the pres- 
ent boundaries of the United States, 
and therefore he may be properly 
claimed as an American hero, as he 
is, in the new biography by Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Mr. Thwaites, who 
is one of the chief authorities on 
our history, especially upon everything 
pertaining to the Northwest, the prin- 
cipal theatre of Marquette’s action, has 
only recently completed the translation 
and editing of that huge work, “The 
Jesuit Relations,” and he brings to the 
present volume an invaluable collec- 
tion of cullings from that mass of va- 
ried and interesting facts. His work 
is somewhat meagre in regard to the 
early life of his subject, but it is far 
fuller than any of its predecessors of 
the details of Marquette’s wonderful 
and heroic achievements in the West- 
ern wilderness. 

Jacques Marquette was born in the 
ancient fortified City of Laon, France, 
about ninety miles northeast of Paris. 
Although born of one of the leading 
families of Laon, and reared to a life 
of luxury, he had sternly put aside the 
traditions of his ancient house, which 
devoted its sons to war or statesman- 
ship, and took up the service of the 
Church and humanity. He had already 
won considerable prominence as a lec- 
turer in the Jesuit schools in which he 
had been educated, when he was sent 
by his superior, in accordance with a 
long-cherished aspiration of his own, 
to embark upon a missionary career in 
New France. 

The young missionary, in prepara- 
tion for the labors he was to undertake, 
acquired six Indian languages or dia- 
lects, and was then sent out to the ex- 
treme French frontier—Sault de Ste. 
Marie, to the Chequamegon Bay of 
Lake Superior, and later to the Straits 
of Mackinac, where he reared a little 
chapel of bark in the great solitude. 
The attainment of exact knowledge as 
to the Upper Mississippi was the most 
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daring ambition of the time ainong the 
sons of France, and upon the 17th day 
of May, 1673, Father Marquette, up 
to that time devoted entirely to the 
missions among the savages, set out 
with Louis Joliet, an exploring agent 
of Count Frontenac, to solve if possi- 
ble the puzzle concerning the Father 
of Waters. A month later, in their 
two frail birch-bark canoes, with five 
French servants, they entered the great 
river at the mouth of the Wisconsin, 
down which they had voyaged, and 
were the first white men who looked 
upon or traversed the upper waters of 
the river. All this was accompanied by 
hardships and dangers, even terrors, 
magnified by the imagination, doubt- 
less, for they were in an absolutely un- 
known land, and, as Mr. Thwaites re- 
marks, “even men of Marquette’s cali- 
bre were in the seventeenth century 
more susceptible to superstition than 
they are now.” 

The explorers went down stream to 
the mouth of the Arkansas, and Mar- 
quette noted all that he saw in his jour- 
nal and made a map of their voyage. 
They came upon Indians mainly of.the 
Illinois, held friendly communion with 
them, and the missionary introduced 
the matter of founding stations among 
them for the propagation of religion. 

The explorer returned northward by 
way of the Illinois and Chicago rivers 
and the west shore of Lake Michigan, 
reaching the Jesuit mission at the rap- 
ids of De Pere, Wis., in September. 
He was obliged by ill health to pass 
the winter in a frail cabin on the Chi- 
cago river, but when he pushed on in 
the spring a return of his ailment com- 
pelled him to turn back, and he heroi- 
cally endeavored to reach his old mis- 
sion at St. Ignace, on the Mackinac 
Straits. But death overtook him while 
he was still 250 miles from his destina- 
tion, and he passed away on the 18th 
of May, 1675, upon the site of the 
present City of Ludington, Mich. His 
bones were removed by friendly In- 
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dians the following year to St. Ignace, 
where they were buried by the brethren 
of his society under the chapel floor. 

Thus died, in his thirty-eighth year, 
as a martyr to the zeal of the mission- 
ary and the explorer, one of the most 
intrepid men who ventured into the 
Western wilds while even the East was 
yet new. He fell a victim to the rigors 
of his task, but his character had been 
deeply impressed upon the Ottawa mis- 
sions, and his name had passed into 
history. 


MIDSUMMER 
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This story of the hero, upon whom 
popular imagination has more general- 
ly centred than upon any of his fel- 
lows, is illustrated quite fully, among 
the pictures being one of the idealized 
marble statue in Washington, and— 
what is historically more important— 
a reduction of a reputed portrait dis- 
covered at Montreal a few years since 
and having strong claim to credibility. 

Alfred Mathews, in N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


A HOUSE OF DayvS—LOVE SONGS—WHARF AND FLEET 
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Real poetry is rare—like all the good 
things of life. Dame Fortune in the 
twentieth century seems rather chary 
of her gifts of poesy. But the poets 
are not all dead. The little book en- 
titled, ““A House of Days,” bears wit- 
ness to the fact. Sonnets and songs 
comprise it, and many of them exhale 
the true poetic spirit, many of them 
throb with the true soul of poetic ut- 
terance. They strike a note that is 
real—sincere. They are the children 
of a brain that has pondered deeply 
over the mysterious questions of life 
and has reduced the solutions to music. 
They are human—because through 
them the voice of humanity in its 
childhood, its youth, its prime and its 
old age; humanity, joyous, thankful, 
contented or sorrowful and despairing 
—all the phases of man’s life—all the 
emotions—speaks. The little child 
babbles in unconscious innocence; the 
youth and maid converse in words of 
love; man speaks in all the glory of 
his manhood ; woman speaks in all the 
pride and joy of wife and motherhood ; 
the aged oak about to break beneath 
the storm cloud lifts up his head to 
utter words of quaint faith and thanks- 
giving mingled with prophecy. Hap- 
piness, transcendent — sorrow, over- 


whelming—Life—Death—the After- 
math—Mr. Binkley has observed, has 
questioned—has thought and has ex- 
perienced. 

Feeling gives birth to poetry. The 
more intense the feeling, the most in- 
tense and alive the poetry. Mr. Bink- 
ley is intense. His thought, deep and 
incessant, rings in the lines of. his 
verses ; his personality, his poetic soul, 
vibrates and beats in the words and 
stanzas. He has a philosophy and he 
embodies it in his musical poems. Will 
is the upward-moving impulse, nearer 
to us than joy or pain; truth and 
reality are in flesh and blood and not 
mere obstractions, truth is simple, at 
hand, Life is worth living and must be 
accepted with all its inconsistencies. 

The poems have a force, a power of 
impression. They strike deep, they 
touch the soul, they have chords to re- 
spond to every turn of the emotions. 
They cover an extended range of sub- 
jects; they meet the demands of every 
need. 

In technique the verse is finished, 
with graceful, delicate touches ; it pos- 
sesses the stamp of art, it stands the 
test of art. Tolstoy calls art that which 
appeals, and Mr. Binkley’s verses do 
appeal. They appeal to the mind, they 
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appeal to the heart, they win their way 
straight through to the innermost soul. 


i * * 

Much in the selfsame manner Miss 
Delia Austrian writes her ‘Love- 
Songs.” This series of four-lined stan- 
zas runs like music through the ninety- 
one pages of the volume. It rises and 
falls in graceful brook-like cadence 
and its subject is “Love,” love in all its 
countless expressions and phases, love 
in its infinitude, and in its revelations ; 
“love, immortal, chaste and unspotted 
as a dove.”’’ The song is like the clear, 
sweet music of the harp; it possesses 
little subtility, no intricacy ; it presents 
no difficult problem to unravel; it has 
a theme and it discourses on the theme 
with soft, smooth rhythm, simply deli- 
cately, tastefully. Sentiment, not senti- 
mentality, strikes the keynéte; purity, 
not passion, lights the lines. 

* x * ** Xk * 

In very different key Mr. Clarence 

M. Falt produces his ballads of the 
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Nature books show a decrease now 
that the warmer weather has arrived. 
Only two volumes, one of moderate 
size and one of very tiny dimensions, 
have appeared thus far this month. 
“Salmon and Trout,” another of that 
worthy series, “The American Sports- 
man’s Library,” presents some val- 
uable information and brings for- 
ward many points worth considering. 
The entire series has been character- 
ized by sound knowledge of the sub- 
ject, combined with a desirable power 
of interest. It has proved particularly 
well adapted to the purpose which it 
aims to fullfil, while the writers them- 
selves have been chosen with a view to 
the most beneficial of results, and have 
up to the present time shown them- 
selves entirely equal to the undertak- 
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fishermen of Gloucester under the pic- 
turesque title, “Wharf and Fleet.” 
The theme of the verse is the daily life 
on sea and shore of the Gloucester sail- 
ors and fishermen, and it offers a wide 
choice of feature and treatment. Mr. 
Falt exhibits a poetic love for his fel-- 
low-creatures; he evinces a fine, re- 
sourceful imagination and a commend- 
able ability to express himself in met- 
rical style. He displays a keen in- 
sight into and knowledge of the type 
of character that he undertakes to por- 
tray; he shows a power of interpreta- 
tion that gives color and impress to his 
delightful work. Many of the poems 
are gay and joyous; some of them ring 
with tenderness and sympathy of feel- 
ing ; a number are filled with deep and 
gentle pathos. In many instances he 
uses the characteristic dialect, which 
adds force and a certain local environ- 
ment to the subject. 
Quentin MacDonald. 


SALMON AND TROUT—STORY OF BIRD-LIFE 


“Salmon and Trout” is not one of 
the least significant of the volumes that 
have been put forth. It compares fa- 
vorably with any of its predecessors, 
and covers for fishing practically the 
same grounds as President Roosevelt’s 
book covered for hunting. 

The book is divided into three parts, 
“The Atlantic Salmon,” “The Pacific 


Salmon” and “The Trouts of Amer- 


ica.” Mr. Dean Sage deals with the 
first; C. H. Townsend and H. M. 
Smith with the second and William C. 
Harris with the third. 

Mr. Sage takes up the history and 
habits, the most productive habitants 
and the methods for the angling of sal- 
mon, adding by way of additional in- 
formation and interest accounts of var- 
ious experiences and incidents. Mr. 
Townsend and Mr. Smith treat the Pa- 
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cific salmon in much the same way, 
while Mr. Harris dilates at great 
length and with much detail upon 
American trout, going back even to the 
antiquity and literature of angling. On 
the whole, the book is decidedly worth 
the perusal of those interested in the 
subject of fishing. 
* * *k * * 

Mr. W. P. Pycraft’s “Story of Bird- 
Life” is a small volume to contain such 
a deal of subject-matter. The author 


has endeavored to cover in a general 
way the entire story of bird-life, not 
confining himself to particular locali- 
ties, but making a record that will 
serve as guide to any person in what- 
ever land or clime. The author him- 
self calls the book a “skeleton picture, 
which each can fill up as he may for 
himself.” The result is a small vol- 
ume, easily handled, full of interesting 
facts and valuable as a companion 
book of reference. 


LITERATURE THE PROBLEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS—ANTHOLOGY OF 
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THE PROBLEM OF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


The Shakespeare-Bacon controversy 
is growing almost too insignificant to 
consider. With fresh interest we open 
each succeeding volume on the subject, 
but the anticipation upon opening it 
cannot begin to equal the disappoint- 
ment and contempt with which we in- 
variably close it. 

The same old arguments, the same 
old reasons; we meet them in every 
case. No new theories seem forth- 
coming; it is but a waste of good paper 
and printer’s ink to bring out these 
tiresome repetitions. 

The recent work of Mr. Bompas 
must be cast on a pile with the rest. 
We can discover no new statement in 
its pages; its redundancy only serves 
to weaken the arguments of the liter- 
ary sect to which it belongs. Bacon 
cannot be proved, logically or conclu- 
sively, to have had a hand in the com- 
position of the great plays; his follow- 
ers may shout on the hilltops of his 
proneness to mystery, of his poetic 
leanings, his wide scholarship; they 
may denounce Shakespeare as an illit- 
erate money-seeker, but they cannot 
bring evidence to show why Bacon 
chose to conceal his authorship of the 
greatest literary work of the Eliza- 
bethan and of many ages; they cannot 
pass over the errors in technique, in 
historical fact and in specialty that ex- 
ist in the plays, and conceding the Ba- 


conian authorship, must be laid at the 
door of one who was considered per- 
fect in technicalities and almost perfect 
in style. Their ciphers are ingenious 
contrivances that add no weight to 
their assertions ; their whole argument 
is unreasonable in point of existent fact 
and fanatical in point of utterance. 

It is granted that little in the way of 
biographical data can be learned con- 
cerning Shakespeare. How, then, can 
anyone state as absolute truth the 
man’s lack of “polished accomplish- 
ments ?” Genius is a power that thrives 
and works without lengthy and ex- 
haustive study. Francis Bacon was a 
man too hemmed in by the restrictions 
of learning to be able to pour out his 
soul in the divine utterance of the 
Shakespeare plays. Look what Bacon 
said about love. He ridiculed it, de- 
rided it; could he, then, have conceived 
“Romeo and Juliet?” The Baconians 
contend that the plays show a knowl- 
edge of several foreign languages. 
They show but a superficial knowl- 
edge at best ; they in no case evince the 
detailed learning that of right should 
be evinced by Bacon. Some say that 
the plays show knowledge of law. Who 
can prove the trial scene in the “Mer- 
chant of Venice” to be technically cor- 
rect? And as for Bacon and Shakes- 
peare possessing similar vocabularies, 
do not the vocabularies of most Eliza- 
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bethans show a deal of similarity with 
but a number of variations? 

Bacon was a man of scientific genius. 
His disciples may claim for him dra- 
matic appreciation and poetic power, 
but they cannot produce among his 
writings anything that bears the stamp 
of poetic genius. ‘The little verse that 
he did write is doggerel, and becomes 
ridiculous when placed side by side 
with the pure poesy of the dramas and 
sonnets. His brain was the brain of a 
scientific philosopher, of a student of 
metaphysics, natural history and natu- 
ral philosophy, of a politician and po- 
litical writer. Where can we find the 
scientific man who is a poet of genius? 
The writer of the plays was a man of 
wide general knowledge; the plays 
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show him to be no specialist, but a poet 
pure and simple; ready to sacrifice 
anything for the sake of his art. Think 
you that Francis Bacon, with all his 
scholarship, could or would have pro- 
duced some of the situations in the 
plays which in the light of fact are so 
absurd, sometimes almost so ridicu- 
lous? Think you Bacon, the learned, 
the dignified, so chary of his reputa- 
tion, would mix history up in such an 
unscholarly manner? No; the world 
as a whole will go on thinking and be- 
lieving that William Shakespeare of 
Stratford-on-Avon wrote “Hamlet,” 
“Lear,” “The Merchant of Venice” 
and the rest. It will take ages and 
worlds of new discovery to prove 
otherwise. 


ANTHOLOGY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE 


This volume meets a definite need. 
Up to the present time there has ex- 
isted no adequate history of Russian 
literature, while the number of acces- 
sible translations of Russian literary 
works has been comparatively few. 
But Mr. Wiener has now succeeded in 
producing a volume that completely 
fills up the gap. The work comprises 
two distinct parts, and it is part one, 
which extends from the tenth century 
to the close of the eighteenth, that we 
now desire to contemplate. 

The author begins by giving an in- 
troductory sketch covering in a space 
of some thirty-seven pages all the chief 
points in the history of Russian litera- 
ture and containing everything needful 
for a comprehensive study of what fol- 


lows, without recourse to any other 
works. Then he selects all the authors 
who have formed significant factors in 
the development of Russian literature 
and gives extracts or complete produc- 
tions from the work of each in easily 
understood translations, with all neces- 
sary supplementary biographical, criti- 
cal and textual notes. 

The result is a good-sized volume of 
proportionate interest and worth, a 
volume adapted equally well to the 
general reader and to the student of 
literature. Now that Russian literary 
work is coming to take a higher and 
more important place in the literature 
of the world, such a book is both time- 
lv and valuable. 


TRAVEL REMINISCENCES OF A PILGRIMAGE TO ROME—HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 
—————_———_ IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


REMINISCENCES OF A PILGRIMAGE TO ROME 


Mr. Belloc evidently speaks from 
personal experience when he says that 
“the beginning of any literary thing is 
hard,” but—and for this we find it 
somewhat difficult to forgive him—he 
most provokingly neglects to take his 


own advice, namely, “to begin and 
have done with it.” “In the name of 
all decent, common and homely things” 
(a somewhat non-literary expression) 
“why not begin and have done with 
it?” he asks. Yes, why not? Yet, 
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when it comes to the doing, it takes 
full ten pages for the writer of this 
very question to make a _ beginning, 
while these same preliminary pages 
comprise a lot of tommyrot that has no 
bearing whatsoever upon the subject, 
is ambiguous and, most of all, intense- 
ly uninteresting and unentertaining. 

“The Path to Rome” is a book of 
reminiscences. It recounts the experi- 
ences and the sensations of a pilgrim- 
age to Rome made as the outcome of a 
vow taken by the author. 


“T will start from the place where I 
served in arms for my sins; I will walk all 
the way and take advantage of no wheeled 
thing; I will sleep rough and cover thirty 
miles a day, and I. will hear Mass every 
morning; and I will be present at High 
Mass in St. Peter’s on the Feast of St. 
Peter and St. Paul.” 


This was the vow that Mr. Belloc 
took and which he broke in every item 
save one. 

He did, however, go most of the way 
on foot, starting at Toul in Lorraine, 
going along the Moselle to the Ballon 
d’ Alsace, across the Jura into the plain 
of the Aar, and through German 
Switzerland. He got into serious dif- 
ficulties through his inaccurate know]l- 
edge of German. While in Italy he 
was arrested when his lack of ability 
to explain himself in Italian caused 
him to be regarded as a suspicious 
character, and was not released until 
the authorities were made to compre- 
hend that golden word that unlocks 
all foreign gaols, “tourist.” 

The first time that Mr. Belloc broke 
his vow to walk was twenty-five miles 
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from Milan, when he took a train to 
that city. From there until he reached 
Rome he boarded a train only once, 
and indulged twice in cart rides. 

Mr. Belloc set out with all the requi- 
sites of a man proposing to take a long 
and solitary walking tour. Full of en- 
ergy, and of scorn for inconvenience, 
exuberant with enjoyment and pleas- 
ure in life and in full soundness of 
health, he started. Yet in telling the 
story of his journey, Mr. Belloc has 
not accomplished an interesting narra- 
tive. He has made but poor use of 
the material at hand and far too much 
space has been covered by unnecessary 
and wearisome detail. In fact we are 
almost bored in many places, on pages, 
for instance, where the author attempts 
to be witty. Naturally witty he is not, 
and his strenuous efforts are fruitless, 
producing only ludicrous and sorry ef- 
fects. 

The literary value of the book is also 
of an exceedingly low order, poor in 
comparison with that of ‘“Robes- 
pierre’ and “Danton,” but the person- 
ality of the author, so inappropriately 
inoculated into the two latter works, 
finds a place well suited to the expres- 
sion of itself in “The Path to Rome.” 
Here and there, too, we find bits of 
really beautiful description, and if only 
some of the numerous tiresome dia- 
logues and minute points could be 
omitted, we might feel assured that the 
book would hold the attention of a 
goodly number of readers and prove 
a commendable additional work to the 
class of reminiscent writings. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN HERTFORDSHIRE 


“Highways and Byways” is another 
series that has of late been attracting 
some little attention and _ exciting 
numerous comments. The works form 
worthy and interesting supplements 
to Baedeker, and travellers will find 
in them many chapters of vital import- 
ance, chapters such as will lend added 
interest and a closer, more personal 


touch to a tour than will a mere guide- 
book. 

Hertfordshire is not so well known 
to tourists as are many of the other 
English shires. Nevertheless, it is 
probably one of the most fertile and 
flourishing spots in all the land. 

In literary associations it is not so 
copious as various others of the coun- 











ties, although notable among its lov- 
ers stands Charles Lamb. “All 
through his life,’ Canon Ainger says, 
“Hertfordshire was seldom far from 
Lamb’s thoughts, and never from his 
heart.” The old hall of Blakesware 
has been immortalized by him in his 
“Dream Children :” 


When I told how good she was to all her 
grandchildren, having us to the great house 
in the holidays, where I in particular used 
to spend many hours by myself, in gazing 
upon the old busts of the Twelve Czsars, 
that had been Emperors of Rome, till the 
old marble heads would seem to live again, 
or I be turned into marble with them; how 
I never could be tired with roaming about 
that huge mansion, with its vast empty 
rooms,: with their worn-out hangings, flut- 
tering tapestry and carved oaken panels, 
with the gilding almost rubbed out, * * * 
strolling about among the old melancholy- 
looking yew trees, or the firs, and picking 
up the red berries and the fir apples. * * * 
I had more pleasure in these busy-idle di- 
versions than in all the sweet flavors of 
peaches, nectarines, oranges and such like 
common fruits of children. 


Many features worth noticing are to 
be found here and there throughout 
the county, and the old houses and 
churches are full of antiquities con- 
cerning which Mr. Tompkins gives 
much delightful information. 





The biographical sketch by General 
O. O. Howard, introducing the author 
of this volume, is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the unexampled opportunities 
Dr. Howard enjoyed in his study of 
the penal institutions of Russia in Si- 
beria and the remote islands. Deter- 
mination, tact and intelligence were his 
equipment. These served him so well 
that when, in 1888, he began his in- 
vestigations into criminality he was 
given ingress to the principal prisons 
throughout Europe and the United 
States. Upon Russia, however, he 
concentrated his attention, travelling 
many hundred miles in hourly con- 
tact with hundreds of exiles en route 
for Siberia. At Vladivostok he had 


Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire 
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A picturesque and vivid manner of 
expression characterizes the entire 
work. The author sets the picture im- 
mediately before us in much the same 
way as a lecturer who throws his views 
upon the screen and explains them as 
they pass. He is poetic, too, selecting 
the more choice and more artistic fea- 
tures of his subject, dwelling upon the 
natural scenery, the bird-life and the 
flowers. Something of the spirit of 
the noble essayist himself seems ex- 
haled in the fresh, invigorating pas- 
sages. 

Mr. Tompkins made his journey on 
foot, and from what he says we should 
infer that Hertfordshire is a country 
particularly well adapted to the feats 
of the pedestrian. Upon speaking of 
Knebworth, Lord Lytton’s home, we 
come to a pause filled in with some of 
the most pleasant and most charming 
reminiscences concerning Dickens, Jer- 
rold and numerous other of our fa- 
mous litterateurs. 

Altogether the volume is agreeable 
to contemplate, and now in the days of 
summer vacations, when so many op- 
portunities for reading are offered, it 
should meet with a warm and hearty 
reception. 





P E N O L Oo G Y PRISONERS OF RUSSIA 


the good fortune to so impress the 
Governor of the remote prison island 
of Sakhalin with his sagacity and good 
faith that he was invited to visit this 
official in his home, and every means 
afforded him for his study. This island 
is the penal settlement most distant 
from St. Petersburg. It is regarded as 
inevitably the grave of every one sent 
there. The knout and other punish- 
ments, long since abolished everywhere 
else, are here still retained and prac- 
ticed in fullest force upon the most 
desperate class of criminals, double 
murderers, assassins and brigands who 
are sent there from prisons less safe. 
The report of Dr. Howard’s visit to 
this place will be found in these pages. 
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They are commended to all readers 
who may have already formed definite 
opinions concerning the barbarities of 
the Russian penal system. Dr. Howard 
was too honest and sincere to minimize 
the severity of the flogging with the 
knout, but despite the shuddering hor- 
ror with which one reads his descrip- 
tion of this punishment, it may be that 
many will agree with the writer in his 
conclusion regarding “the Russian as 
compared with our own ruinous, soli- 
tary confinement method of treating 
desperate criminals.” 

The closing chaper of the book car- 
ries out at length a careful comparison 
of the social, redemptive and economic 
results of the two systems, ending with 
the words. * * * “In America and 
England, but perhaps in England more 
especially, the administration is re- 
markably good; the principles out- 
rageously inhuman and bad. In the Si- 
berian system the administration has 
rarely been good, frequently outrag- 
eously bad, but as regards the general 


principles of the Siberian system, they 
are in accordance with the constitution 
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of man, of laws both natural and re- 
vealed, and are, therefore, exceedingly 
good, and the respective results go far 
to establish this conclusion.” The vol- 
ume is filled with interesting details of 
prison life in many strange and varied 
aspects, and the author is fully alive to 
the dramatic features of his life in this 
narrow strip of land, where the offices 
of a household and of the diverse de- 
partments of a penal colony, both in- 
doors and out, are performed for the 
most part by men who had committed 
the most notoriously frightful crimes. 
“The artist I have mentioned, the hos- 
pital steward of whom I have spoken 
men, yet, curiously enough, each of 
these belonged in this category.” 

Upon its picturesque and ethical side 
the volume touches closely upon Tol- 
stoy’s remarkable novel, “Resurrec- 
tion ;” upon its scientific side it will be 
found a valuable addition to the study 
so highly, the Governor’s coachman, 
for instance, appeared to be admirable 
of penology in some of its most intri- 
cate and remarkable aspects.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


—_—>>== 


THE ANGEL OF THE MANSION. 
by Washington Van Dusen. 


A mansion once, with pillared porches 
crowned, 

Famed for its owner’s wealth the country 
round, 

Looked down on spacious gardens fair to 
view, 

And yet no neighbor’s kindly glances drew, 

Until one summer morn, bright as the dawn, 

A little child played on the breezy lawn; 

And year by year this flower of Heaven 
grew 

Pure = the rose that drank the morning 

ew, 

While sordid lives within the mansion fair 

Breathed out contagion on the ambient air: 

For good and evil dwell oft side by side, 

And thin partitions bound the great divide; 

But Truth has its own chamber and its 
right 

To feel apart its own celestial light; 

Within its silent thought, unseen, unknown, 

To walk Elysian fields, enrapt, alone; 

And so the maiden grew, in Heaven’s eyes, 

Unhurt amid the mansion’s living lies: 

Its meanest creature blessed her unaware, 

And in her presence breathed a silent prayer, 

Then turned aside to luxury and dross — 

Drank life unto its lees nor knew the loss. 


And now the mansion grew in beauty bright, 

Reflecting to the world its angel’s light: 

Its sombre walls looked down with kindly 
grace, 

And wore their ivy with a smiling face; 

The flowers she tended grew with loving 
care, 

And all the garden breathed a sweeter air, 

Where little children graced the lawn and 
seemed 

To find with her the Heaven fondly dreamed. 


The years passed on. The revelers pined 
and died, 

And ‘ene wealth came to the maiden’s 
side; 

Love ruled the mansion and with glory 
crowned,— 

An emblem of good deeds the country 
round,— 

Its gold had come, with its possessions vast, 

To pour a tide beneficent at last: 

Made life’s dry soil burst into bloom and 
smile, 

To meet the waters of its kindly Nile, 

And many a life looked up with glory bright 

To see its dawn—this angel of the Light. 
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Graham ‘Travers (Dr. Margaret 
Todd), author of “The Way of Es- 
cape,” was born in Scot- 
Jand in 1859, and was edu- 
cated in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow University classes 
for women, and in Berlin. She en- 
gaged in teaching for some time, and 
afterward studied at the Edinburgh 
School of Medicine for Women. From 


Graham 
Travers 


GRAHAM TRAVERS 


(MARGARET TODD, M. D. 


this she became a licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Edinburgh, and received her 
degree of M. D. from Brux in 1894. 
Dr. Todd became well known as assist- 
ant physician to the Edinburgh Hos- 


pital for Women and Children and in 
regular practice. 

Her entrance into the literary field 
in 1892, when her “Mona Maclean, 
Medical Student,” was published, 
marked her at once as a writer of un- 
usual ability. Her “Fellow Travelers,” 
in 1896, and “Windyhaugh,” in 1898, 
materially strengthened her reputation. 
Her writing is done only in odd times 
stolen from a busy practice, which ac- 
counts for the long periods intervening 
between her books. 


* OK * 


Reuben Gold Thwaites, whose “Fa- 
ther Marquette’”’ has just been pub- 
lished, while his “Daniel 
Reuben Gola Boone” will soon be ready, 
was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., in 1853. His early 
education was obtained in the common 
and high schools of his native city, be- 
ing supplemented by self-instruction 
in a collegiate course and a post-grad- 
uate course at Yale (1874-’75). Im- 
mediately after its completion he went 
West and became managing editor of 
the Wisconsin State Journal, published 
at Madison, Wis., where he has made 
an exhaustive study of the history of 
his adopted State. 

Mr. Thwaites was elected President 
of the American Library Association 
in 1900, and also Chairman of the 
American Historical Manuscript Com- 
mission. He is now Lecturer on Amer- 
ican History in the University of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Thwaites’s previous writ- 
ings comprise many historical works 
relating chiefly to Wisconsin, New 
France, and the Middle West. He has 
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edited the last seven volumes of the 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
“Chronicles of Border Warfare,” a 
“History of the University of Wiscon- 
sin,’ a new edition of Kinzie’s “Wau- 
Bun,” and “The Jesuit Relations,” a 
monumental work of 73 volumes, re- 
cently completed. Mr. Thwaites is 
Secretary of the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. 


Horace G. Hutchinson was born on 
May 16, 1859; the son of General Wil- 
liam Nelson Hutchinson, of 
the British army. His moth- 
er was a daughter of Bish- 
op Russell, who was at one 
time head master of Charter House. 
Mr. Hutchinson was educated at Char- 
ter House, Westward Ho!, where also 
Rudyard Kipling received his educa- 
tion, and.at Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
where he took honors. It is as a sports- 
man that Mr. Hutchinson has become 
famous. He has for many years been 
an enthusiastic golfer, and was two 
years amateur champion. His books 
have been for the most part on golf. 
He is the editor of the volume on golf 
in the Badminton Library, and the au- 
thor of “The Book of Golf and Golf- 
ers.” Recently Mr. Hutchinson’s books 
have been of a more serious turn. His 
book on the “Study of Dreams and 
Their Meanings” was received with 
great interest and high praise. His 
latest work is a semi-historical novel 
entitled “A Friend of Nelson.” 


Horace G. 
Hutchinson 
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Grace Livingston Hill was born in 
Wellsville, N. Y., in 1865. She is a 
lescendant of Philip Liv- 
ingston, one of the signers 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. She was edu- 
cated in the public schools and after- 


Grace 
Livingston 
Hill 
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ward took a special course at Elmira 
College. Her summers during child- 
hood were mainly spent at Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., where she took a deep in- 
terest in everything that went on. In 
1892 she married the Rev. Thomas 
Guthrie Franklin Hill, a Presbyterian 
Minister. While actively engaged in 
church work she has found time to de- 
vote a good deal of time to writing. 
Her last work is “An Unwilling 
Guest.” Prior to that she has written 
a number of books. Among them are 
“Lone Point” and “In the Way.” She 
is also a frequent contributor to the 
Youth's Companion, The Christian 
Endeavor World, Forward, Young 
People, The Advance, Presbyterian 
Banner and the Chautauquan. She has 
been identified with the Christian En- 
deavor Society from its inception, writ- 
ing and speaking in its interest. Since 
the death of her husband she has been 
writing the Christian Endeavor Hour, 
a column published in the Saturday 
edition of the Philadelphia Press, the 
Washington Times, the New York 
Mail and Express and the New Haven 
Evening Leader. 


Miss Elizabeth G. Jordan is the edi- 
tor of Harper's Bazar and the author 
of three books—‘‘Tales of 
the City Room,” ‘Tales of 
the Cloister,” and “Tales of 
Destiny,” just published. 

Miss Jordan was for ten vears a 
prominent member of the editorial staff 
of the New York World. She received 
on that great daily the experience 
which led to the writing of her “Tales 
of the City Room”—a book that made 
a distinct impression on newspaper 
men and women everywhere, as well 
as on the general reading public. 

Miss Jordan took charge of Har- 
per’s Bazar almost three years ago, 


Miss 
Elizabeth G. 
Jordan 
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succeeding Margaret E. Sangster, who 
retired at that time. It was she who 
changed the form of the Bazar and also 
made it a monthly instead of a weekly. 


Miss Jordan’s second book—‘Tales 
of the Cloister,” published last year— 
is, as the title suggests, a collection of 
stories of convent life, the material for 
which she secured during her school 
days at one of the great American con- 
ventual institutes, from which she 
graduated at seventeen. After leaving 
the convent, Miss Jordan took a uni- 
versity course, but her book shows that 
this did not efface her pleasant memo- 
ries of convent days. She still has 
among her close friends a number of 
nuns of the Orders of St. Dominic and 
Notre Dame, and her book is dedicated 
to one of these. 


In her third book Miss Jordan goes 
much deeper into life than in the other 
two. “Tales of Destiny” are stories of 
vital crises in the lives of men and 
women of the world. 


Miss Jordan is now at work on her 
first novel, which she hopes to finish 
early next year. 


Edwin Carlisle Litsey was born in 
1871 in Kentucky, and lived for seven 
vears in the county where 

—, the scenes in the “The Love 
Litsey Story of Abner Stone” are 
laid. His literary taste de- 

veloped at an early age. When he 
wanted to write his first article for a 
local paper he had no stationery. He 
killed a cat for an old lady, thereby re- 
ceiving a dime, with which he pur- 
chased writing paper. Leslie’s Month- 
ly for January opened wih his article 
on “Kentucky Feuds and Their 
Causes ;” to secure material for this he 


took a tour through the worst districts 
of the State. From the beginning he 
has struggled in the face of obstacles 


EDWIN C. LITSEY 


and has been unaided by older or more 
experienced heads. 


The Rev. Frank De Witt Talmage, 
author of “A Vacation with Nature,” 
who has succeeded his fa- 

Rev. FrankDether in the broad ministry, 
Witt Talmage whereby, through the in- 
strumentality of the press, 

the gospel is preached as eloquently in 
the remotest and rudest hamlets of the 
land as in the metropolitan pulpits, is 
peculiarly fitted for the task. He was 
called, by talent and taste and by cir- 
cumstances, not only to the general of- 
fice of the ministry, but to the special 
service of God as a pulpit orator. As 
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a young man, he was deeply and per- 
manently influenced by the close com- 
panionship of his father. Twelve years 
of ministerial experience have only 
served to strengthen and broaden that 
influence. 


He was his father’s companion on 
the last round-the-world tour which 
Dr. Talmage undertook. At that time 
the young minister made the personal 
acquaintance of many lands. 

Dr. Frank De Witt Talmage pos- 
sesses many of the characteristics that 
distinguished his late father. He is 
tall and strongly built, his expression 
is pleasing, and his voice genial and 
resonant. In the pulpit he is magnetic, 
and so holds his audience by virtue of 
his extraordinary gift of natural elo- 
quence, that one, on hearing him, 
ceases to be surprised at his popularity. 
His sermonic delivery is marked by 
earnestness and impressive gestures: 
and it is quite clear to all his auditors 
that he is “a man with a message.” 


Rafael Sabatini was born at Jesi, 
Central Italy, in 1875. His childhood 
was spent in Portugal, and 
Rafael he was educated in that 
Sabatini most cosmopolitan of edu- 
cational centres, German- 
speaking Switzerland. Nine years ago 
he settled in England, his mother’s na- 
tive country, where he appears to be 
permanently established. Speaking and 
writing six modern languages with 
equal facility, and having friends and 
relatives in four different countries, 
Mr. Sabatini may well claim to be a 
European rather than a citizen of any 
distinct nationality. 
It is now four years since Mr. Saba- 
tini began to write fiction, making his 
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first bow to the public with short stor- 
ies that immediately attracted atten- 
tion. His success in this line prompted 
him to more ambitious efforts, and his 


RAFAEL SABATINI 


first novel, “The Suitors of Yvonne,” 
which was recently published, fulfills 
the promises of his earlier work. 


Mrs. Pangborn, the daughter of 
George H. Wood and Mary Prentice 
Wood, was born at Malone, 


Mrs. 
Pangborn 


New York, August 29, 
1872. She grew up in the 
French-Canadian border 
country, which forms the scene of her 
novel “Roman Biznet.” Graduated 
from Franklin Academy in 1890, she 
entered Smith College in 1892, but did 
not finish her course. In October, 1894, 
she married H. L. Pangborn, a New 
York broker, and at present lives in 
New York city. She has always had a 
marked fondness for literature, and 
“Roman Biznet” is a notable achieve- 
ment. 
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AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR AUGUST 


1. RicHarpD H. Dana, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1815. 
Two Years Before the Mast—The Sea- 
man’s Friend. 


2. Moses C. Tyrer, Connecticut, 1835. 

History of American Literature—Life of 
Patrick Henry—A Manual of English Lit- 
erature. 


3. CHARLES (EARL) STANHOPE, 1753. 

Principles of Electricity—also a reply to 
Burke’s “Reflections on the Revolution in 
France.” 


4. Francis J. Grant, ENGLAND, 1863. 
Zetland County Families—Catalogue of 
Heraldic Exhibition—Grants of Corrimony. 


5. T. ALEXANDER W. KINGLAKE, ——, 1800. 
Eothen; or, Traces of Travel Brought 
Home From the East—Invasion of the 
Crimea. 


6. Francors FENELON, PEricorD. 1651. 
Dialogues of the Dead—History of 
cient Philosophers. 


7. JosEpH R. Draxeé, NEw York, 1795. 
The Culprit Fay—The American Fay. 


8. CHartEs A. Dana, NEw HAMPSHIRE, 
1810. 
Household Book of Poetry. 


9. Joun S. McLarn, D. C., 1848. 
Narcotics and Narcosis—Archives of Pe- 
diatrics. 


10. ErizA F. ANprEws, Grorcta, 1840. 
A Family Secret—A Mere Adventure— 
Prince Hal. 


11. Grorce L. Cotte, Wisconsin, 1857. 
Physiography in High Schools—Supple- 
ment to Frye’s Geography. 


12. E. M. Tuomas, Onto, 1854. 

The New Year’s Masque and Other 
Poems—Lyrics and Sonnets—In Sunshine 
Land. 

13. BERNARD C. STEINER, ConNeEcTICUT, 1867. 

Education in Connecticut—History of 
Guilford, Conn.—Life of Sir Robert Eden. 


14. James Stronc, New York, 1822. 
A New Harmony and Exposition of the 
Gospels—A “Harmony” in Greek. 


15. Sir Henry J. S. Marne, ——, 1822. 
Ancient Law—Village Communities—In- 
ternational Law. 


16. Winut1AM H. GILpDER, PHILADELPHIA, 
1838. 
Schwatka’s Search—Ice-Pack and Tundra. 


17. JoHN F. Hurst, MARYLAND, 1834. 
History of Rationalism— Outline of 
Church History—The Success of the Gospel. 


18. Brook TayLor, ENGLAND, 1685. 
New Principles of Linear Perspective— 
Contemplatis Philosophics. 


19. SAMUEL G. GoopricH, CONNECTICUT, 
1793. 
A Pictorial History of America—Ireland 
and the Irish—The Gem Book of British 
Poetry. 


20. Frank E. Lyon, It1inors, 1864. 
The Art of Living—Social Evangelism. 


21. JAMES A. Harrison, Mississippt, 1848. 
Greek Vignettes—Spain in Profile—Story 
of Greece. 


22. Joun B. Goucu, ENGLAND, 1817. 
Autobiography—Sunshine and Shadow. 


23. Bagon Grorces Cuvier, FRANCE, 1760. 
Le régne animal—Anatomie comparée— 
Recherches sur les ossements fossiles. 


24. WILLIAM WILBERFORCE, HULL, 1759. 
Practical View of Christianity. 
25. JOHANN G. von Herper, East Prussia. 
1744. 
Fragments Concerning the More Recent 
German Ljiterature—Critical Forests—Folk- 
Songs. 


26. Joun T. Moore, ALABAMA, 1858. 
Songs and Stories from Tennessee—“Ole 
Mistis’—A Summer Hymnal. 


27. BartHotp G. NIEBUHR, COPENHAGEN, 
1776. 
Roman History—Minor Writings. 


28. R. F. Zocsaum, SoutH CaroLina, 1849. 

Horse, Foot and Dragoon; or, Sketches 
of Army Life—All Hands—Ships and 
Sailors. 


29. JoHN Locke, SoMERSET, 1632. 

Essay Concerning Human Understand- 
ing—Civil Government—Thoughts on Edu- 
cation. 


30. Witi1aM C. Browne, NEw York, 1851. 
French Traits—French Arts. 
31. ExizapetH S. P. Warp, MaAssacHu- 
SETTS, 1644. 


The Gates Ajar—The Story of Avis—Old 
Maids’ Paradise. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


Miss Sedgwick has begun by gain- 
ing the critics, before she has conquered 
her public. She stands still in the 
“arly twenties with three novels which 
have won more praise than circulation. 
Two of these novels, ‘““The Dull Miss 
Archinard” and “The Confounding 
of Camelia,” appeared in 1898 and 
1899. They were known to a few. 
They had no wide acceptance. Two 
short stories, ““Miss Jones and the 
Masterpiece,” in Scribner's in May 
and June, 1898, and “Lion Among La- 
dies,” in the July Century, 1901, were 
all else that had appeared under her 
name, and this was much for her age. 
Last year “The Rescue” began to ap- 
pear in the Century, and after running 
through some months gained, before 
it appeared in book form, an increas- 
ing attention. Miss Sedgwick’s two 
previous novels were brought out at 
the same time in new editions, a most 
unusual compliment to pay to a young 
writer. 

This is a brief literary career, but 
the opening of one. It has been re- 
markable for the wide and sudden ap- 
preciation of those of trained judg- 
ment. Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie 
has spoken of.her distinction of style. 
Mr. Henry James has had his word of 
praise. These three novels are every- 
where taken seriously as work that 
counts, as literature, and not mere 
story-telling. They have personality, 
the personality which comes of a dis- 
tinct and visible ability to express the 
flavor and essence of character. They 
have about them quality, that capacity 
to be effective without effort which 
marks certain phases of New Eng- 
land character. 

Miss Sedgwick, for all the English 
atmosphere, English characters and 
English scenes of her novels, is Ameri- 


can. She comes of the able but some- 
times flighty New England stock of 
her name which centres at Stock- 
bridge. Its members are known in let- 
ters, in law and in affairs, and have 
been thus known through three or four 
generations. She has the amazing ad- 
vantage of background. She knows 
by intuition some things which come 
not by observation. How full of 
breeding are her women. 

American birth first and English life 
afterward are familiar in American 
letters. Mr. Henry James has this. 
Mr. Bret Harte sought it. Mr. Hart- 
land refused to be happy until he 
gained it. The entire round of young 
American authors, after their first suc- 
cess, seek England, where there is not 
only leisure to read novels, but to ad- 
mire those who write them. . But Miss 
Sedgwick comes differently by her 
English environment. Her father 
sought England on a business errand. 
The family remained there after his 
death. More than one phase of Lon- 
don life has grown familiar to her, yet 
not quite as to the native. There is a 
subtle mastering difference between 
the aspect of a land to those born to it 
and to those only born into it, or borne 
to it. 

Miss Sedgwick’s writing is not a 
mere matter of amusement or expres- 
In women, more than in men, 
there is always visible a difference be- 
tween the work done simply because 
a woman desires to express herself and 
that born of real need or real knowl- 
edge. Knowledge of the struggle of 
life, of its wrestle, is never absent from 
these pages. In “The Dull Miss Arch- 
inard” the fight of Hilda not only for 
her own daily bread, but that of a 
somewhat worthless family, is more 
real than the young woman, and there 


sion. 
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is less said about it. Camelia learns 
because she lacks. The certainty that 
the selfish will ignobly succumb to a 
base money bribe is the pivot of “The 
Rescue.” This foundation of actual 
knowledge of life as it is—which it 
would be rash and impertinent as- 
sumption to attribute to experience 
when it is plainly insight—gives each 
of these books actuality. 

They have much more, for actuality 
is after all but skeleton, pedestal, back- 
ground, what you will. Miss Sedg- 
wick has not only distinction in her 
accent and utterance. She has eleva- 
tion. These are irritating qualities to 
many readers and some critics, until 


they have won a public of their own. 


SRE TERARY OV Ti Oooes 


From those who have a sincere in- 
terest in the progress of American lit- 
erature, the present time demands a 
more serious consideration than is usu- 
ally bestowed upon it. For, though 
the output of American books has 
largely increased during the past dec- 
ade, literature, in the best sense of the 
word, has declined; or, as some fas- 
tidious critics would have us believe, 
has ceased to be. While it would be 
erroneous to say that there is nothing 
being produced in this country to- day 
to which the term “literature” could 
not be applied, it is equally certain that 
we have arrived at a period where lit- 
tle is being done which will have a 
permanent place in letters. A study of 
the present, therefore, will arouse in 
some a feeling of distrust for the fu- 
ture, and a desire, perhaps, to renew 
their oath of allegiance to the old mas- 
ters, in the firm belief that a new book 
has nothing of value in it for the stu- 
dent of literature. But a pessimistic 
critic is not a safe guide in literature, 
or in anything else, and an impartial 
survey of the present state of Ameri- 
can letters will reveal certain tenden- 
cies which point to better things to 
come. 
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The range of characters is not wide, 
but within this range is life. The 
sisters of the first novel, the contrasted 
young woman of the second, the cank- 
ering selfishness of the daughter, for 
whose mother a faithful lover works 
rescue, these have the habit of life. 
Of sheer power there is lack. It 
may come and it may not. The ease of 
expression, the facility of exposition, 
the grace of narrative, the felicity of 
repression, these are all important, and 
they may fruit into a definite message, 
but thus far Miss Sedgwick stands for 
that rarer thing, a simple capacity to 
tell the tale so that it becomes a storied 
whole. Talcott Williams. 


What, then, is America achieving in 
literature at the present moment? An 
answer is not hard to find. In poetry, 
practically nothing ; a bit of verse here 
and:there may be preserved for some 
future anthology, modestly testifying 
to the fact that Pan was not quite dead 
when pinchbeck novels were lauded to 
the skies. And one will sometimes 
find in the magazines, or in an occa- 
sional slender volume, verses which 
are melodious and graceful, with pleas- 
ing metrical effects and a technical fin- 
ish by raises them above medioc- 
rity. But the high inspiration of poetry 
is lz acking ; there are no clarion calls to 
make the heart leap; no divine har- 
monies to express what is deepest in 
the soul of man. 

“The future of poetry is immense,’ 
wrote Matthew Arnold in an essay 
which is one of the gems of criticism. 
That great things may yet be accom- 
plished in poetry no one would care to 
deny; for as long as human nature is 
what it is emotion and passionate 
vearning for the ideal will find an out- 
let in verse. Like the wind, poetry 
bloweth where it listeth, and none can 
force its blossoms, but they burst forth 
in obedience to a high, mysterious law 
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whose workings are beyond our ken. 
Usually, great ages of poetry are coin- 
cidental with and follow upon periods 
when revolution in the affairs of men 
brings in a new order of things. Thus, 
American poetry began with the build- 
ing of the American Commonwealth, 
and the verse which we treasure the 
most was produced during that critical 
epoch when the nation was passing 
through the fiery ordeal from which it 
emerged a triumphant and permanent 
State. That the progress of social evo- 
lution will bring new trials and fierce 
conflicts, perhaps a more wonderful 
revolution than the world has ever ex- 
perienced, who would venture to dis- 
pute? And, as the New England poets 
gave exprcssion to the life of the first 
century of our national existence, so 
in the dim future we may be sure that 
another band of singers will arise, with 
songs “sweet as a singing rain of sil- 
ver dew” to freshen and rejoice their 
generation. 

At the present time, however, litera- 
ture uses as its chief vehicle of expres- 
sion, not verse, but prose. It is a prose, 
too, whose characteristics are worthy 
of careful study. The rapid develop- 
ment of the newspaper and the maga- 
zine during the past half century has 
had an incalculable effect upon our 
prose. Both the newspaper and the 
magazine are addressed (technical 
publications excluded) to a vast and 
miscellaneous public, who, first of all 
things, demand clearness, and then 
brevity. These two qualities, clearness 
and brevity, are found in all contem- 
porary prose which has any literary 
merit; and if the writer have talents 
above the average his style will be 
brisk, straightforward and natural. 
Unfortunately, this is by no means al- 
ways the case, and much of our prose 
is debased into a snappy, irregular fu- 
sillade of words without any regard 
for the fundamental principles of sen- 
tence construction. 

Clearness is an invaluable thing, and 
brevity is said to be the soul of wit. 
One may always write clearly and to 
the point and yet not exhaust the re- 
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sources of English prose. There is in- 
variably present in the best prose a 
fineness of taste, a sense of proportion 
and a knowledge of the value of words 
which give it a beauty that wins and 
satisfies the mind. It is not contended 
tnat all our living writers lack these 
qualities; for there are a few who, 
knowing the range and depth of the 
language, strive to attain that finished 
diction which marks the best prose of 
English literature. But these are a 
minority, and the main body of prose 
is of the plain, straightforward kind 
which the necessities of modern jour- 
nalism have developed. And though it 
falls short of the highest merit, there 
is a virility and a sinewy power in it 
which make it an effective instrument 
of literary expression. Grace and 
charm it has not, except rarely, and it 
is distinctly inferior to the prose of 
Emerson, or Holmes, or Hawthorne. 
It is to fiction that one must turn to 
gauge the literary product of the pres- 
ent time. The novel is to us what the 
drama was to Shakespeare’s age—the 
mirror held up to reflect the varied life 
that moves around us. The strife be- 
tween the romantic and classic in fic- 
tion need not concern us here, nor is it 
necessary to enter into the rather tire- 
some controversy as to whether the 
novelist should cast his scenes in the 
present or be at liberty to take his ma- 
terial from the historic past. The main 
business of the writer of fiction is to 
depict human life and character, and 
if his work show an insight into hu- 
man nature, and a power to draw the 
same, he is working in accordance 
with the principles of his art. If the 
characters live, if the plot be well con- 
structed, if the action moves onward 
to the end in a manner that satisfies 
the dramatic instinct of the reader, the 
novelist has performed his duty to his 
public. What rank his work is to take 
will then depend upon the degree of 
artistic power manifested in its concep- 
tion and execution. Of course, every 
critic will have his own standard by 
which each particular story will stand 
or fall, but, in a general survey of cur- 
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rent fiction, there would be, no doubt, 
an agreement among critical readers 
as to certain patent facts which can be 
only briefly touched upon within the 
limits of this article. 

One can safely predict that not 
three-tenths of contemporary novels 
will be remembered ten years hence. 
Scores are published during the course 
of a year which have no decent reason 
for appearing in print. There is in- 
finite “padding,” crude plots, and in 
many cases nothing deserving the 
name; deficient dramatic action, and, 
worst of all, the author may not have 
the ability to tell a story. This last is 
the unpardonable sin in fiction. As 
Mr. Brander Matthews has pointed out 
in a lucid essay, the art of telling a 
story is a gift which, in the novelist, 
compensates for all other defects. But, 
nevertheless, there are novels which 
have an enormous sale and yet are sad 
stuff from every point of view. Skill- 
ful “puffing” and advertising will for 
a time give a book a vogue which its 
intrinsic value does not merit. Then 
the nemesis which follows weak and 
halting books overtakes it and in a few 
months it is forgotten, and its place 
taken by the latest favorite damp from 
the press. 

But, on the other hand, there are 
many signs of promise in American 
fiction. The best contemporary novel- 
ists are devoting themselves to the 
study of American life from a new 
standpoint ——a view free from the 
trammels of European literary dogma 
—and this departure from the conven- 
tional methods which prevailed in the 
recent past is developing among us a 
fictign marked by a vigor and fresh- 
ness which in some stories newly pub- 
lished attains excellence. The short 
story, too, has flourished exceedingly 
in America, and has arrived at a de- 
gree of finished art, which makes it a 
notable division of our literature. A 
full and critical survey of American 
fiction would be a fine subject for a 
thoroughly equipped mind to under- 
take. The task of such a book cannot 
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be supplied by short studies and es- 
says. And so our fiction must wait 
until a critic of power and sympathy 
tells the world its true history. 

It needs no very keen eye to see that 
this nation of ours is drifting into a 
new era in which old traditions, be 
they of politics or of literature, will 
count for little. The position of the 
United States to-day as a world power 
is the result of the working of great 
social forces that are slowly trans- 
forming the world. On every side we 
Americans of the twentieth century 
see in our country the manifestation of 
an energy, the tremendous force of 
which profoundly impresses the mind. 
That energy has gradually grown at 
might during the past hundred years, 
first doing the rough work of nation- 
building, but now projected into every 
part of the social fabric. Literature 
and art have been the last to feel the 
awakening touch of this new life, but 
even in them its power is producing 
significant results. Mr. Barrett Wen- 
dell, in his “Literary History of Amer- 
ica,” dwells much upon the fact that 
the backwardness of our literature is 
largely due to our national inexperi- 
ence. But America is moving swiftly 
into an epoch when we shall be ripe in 
experience — when to our eyes the 
world will take on a different aspect 
than it has had hitherto. That this 
new time means much for literature 
must be obvious enough to anyone 
who considers the question. What the 
character of that literature will be we 
cannot now determine. We may feel 
sure, however, that no matter what is 
hidden from us at present, the mag- 
nificent energy of the American race, 
with its gift of humor and its love for 
what is great and free, will at some 
time find expression in books which, 
by their beauty and charm and truth, 
will win a permanent place in litera- 
ture. Such a consummation, one 
thinks, must be devoutly hoped for by 
all who seek to advance the dignity of 


American letters. 
Albert S. Henry. 
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The DANGER of CONTAGION in BOOKS 


The indiscriminate interchange of 
books through the medium of local 
borrowing stations scattered over the 
country, constitutes a danger which 
may well alarm anyone who gives it 
even the most casual consideration. 

It is a well-known fact that no me- 
dium offers a more convenient or like- 
ly conveyance for the spreading of con- 
tagious disease germs than books. A 
statement appeared recently in The 
Sun, New York, to the effect that, 
“Experiments have shown that the 
bacillus of cholera will live in books 
48 hours or more, that of diphtheria 
28 days, that of tuberculosis 103 days. 
Smallpox is eradicable only by disin- 
fecting of the most severe and careful 
kind.” Thus a book may carry a sup- 
ply of active disease germs enough for 
scores of persons in the course of its 
travel from hand to hand. The man- 
agers of public libraries have recog- 
nized this fact for a long time, and it 
has been brought to their attention 
daily by hundreds of people in every 
community who have discontinued 
drawing books, or have done so with 
hesitation, in spite of their better judg- 
ment, because of their fear that in tak- 
ing them they run chances of bringing 
disease germs into their homes. 

Prominent medical men have been 
studying this serious problem for a 
long time, and various plans have been 
tried experimentally for combating 
the danger which is so generally ad- 
mitted. 

If such a danger exists in the case 
of an established institution, whose 
books are all cared for in one building, 
and taken from and returned to that 
building, and are under the constant 
care and supervision of the managers 
of the institution, how immeasurably 
more danger is there in the circulation 
of books through the medium of local 
exchange stations scattered over a 


wide territory, where a book may be 
taken from one station, and returned 
at another station, sometimes in entire- 
ly different localities. 

Many books are read in sick rooms, 
by persons who, because of their being 
shut in and laid aside from business or 
the ordinary occupations of life, have 
a period of enforced leisure, during 
which they are glad to beguile the 
weary hours with reading. According 
to the method of book-borrowing and 
exchange referred to, there is absolute- 
ly no way of preventing these books 
from going directly from the sick 
rooms of one reader into the possession 
of another reader who is not sick, but 
who may quickly contract the disease 
brought to him within the covers of the 
book. The sickness of a person does 
not prevent him from borrowing as 
many books as he pleases, and is able 
to read. Any member of his family 
may return his book and get another 
in exchange for it, and in this way he 
may be persistently scattering germs of 
disease over a wide territory, entirely 
without the knowledge of any other 
book-borrower, or the managers of the 
system. 

A gentleman told the writer, recent- 
ly, that when his little girl was sick 
with scarlet fever her mother read 
story books to her while she lay in bed. 
Realizing the danger of allowing these 
books to be handled by others, every 
book was burned. This case is excep- 
tional. Probably not one person’in a 
thousand would take such precautions. 
It is manifestly unlikely where the 
books are borrowed from drop-a-nick- 
el-in-the-slot machines, because the 
books do not belong to the readers and 
must be returned to go to others, dis- 
ease germs and all. Moreover, 
ers may carry books from one 
to another, taking the disease 
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from an infected district into a district 
where no disease exists. We hear con- 
tinually of cases of contagious diseases 
breaking out in localities which seem 
not to have been subject to any infec- 
tion, and we are often at a loss to ac- 
count for the insidious spread of dis- 
eases from family to family, and from 
locality to locality. 


IN the 


A story is told by Francis Bazley 
Lee, the historian, editor of the His- 
tory of New Jersey, that should de- 
light collectors of literary humor. It 
is to Mr. Lee that Hallie Erminie 
Rives, the novelist, has dedicated her 
new Revolutionary romance, ‘Hearts 
Courageous,” and naturally the Lee 
family have been much interested in 
the popularity the story is winning, 
and have discussed it often in the 
family circle. 

Mr. Lee has a three-year-old daugh- 
ter, whose precocities are a never-fail- 
ing source of delight. Her father the 
other evening heard her singing in her 
baby key and with huge enthusiasm a 
song strangely familiar, and yet one 
that he could not exactly place. 

“Rhoda,” he called, “what is that 
you are singing ?” 

“Why, papa!” she exclaimed. “Don’t 
you know that? That’s 

“Hearts Courageous, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.’ ” 


ox 


We understand that Miss Beulah 
Maftie Dix, who, in collaboration with 
Miss Carrie A. Harper, wrote “The 
3eau’s Comedy,” is now at work on a 
play. 


aK * ok 


At the outset of his Parliamen- 
tary career, says the Manchester Guar- 
dian, Mr. Chamberlain used to hire for 
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As the number of such local ex- 
change stations and the number of 
users of them increase, the danger of 
spreading disease germs increases also, 
and careful people should avoid any 
participation in such work. The oniy 
safe way is for book-lovers to purchase 
and keep their own books. 

T. H. Ewing. 


WORLD of LETTERS 


the season Lord Acton’s house in 
Prince’s-gate with its splendid library, 
densely packed with all that was best 
worth reading. 

When Mr. Chamberlain bought a 
house of his own in Prince’s-gardens 
someone said to him: ‘You must miss 
that library which you had in Prince’s- 
gate.” 

“Library?” replied the member for 
3irmingham, with that emphasis which 
pro-Boers and Home Rulers know so 
well, “I don’t call that a library. It 
doesn’t contain a single book of refer- 
ence.” 


Among prominent literary men who 
have received honors from King Ed- 
ward, we find Mr. A. Conan Doyle and 
Mr. Gilbert Parker, now Sir Conan 
Doyle and Sir Gilbert Parker. Much 
surprise has been expresed at the ab- 
sence of the names of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, Mr. Meredith and Mr. Hardy 
on the list, though it is reported that 
Mr. Kipling refused a knighthood. 


From the London Academy and Lit- 
erature we clip the following: 

Mr. Stephen Philips still pays toll 
on the turnpike of success. In his July 
Cornhill someone regales us with a 
witty and pregnant ‘““New Dialogue of 
the Dead” from which we give an ex- 
tract. Aristotle has copy 


brought a 
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of “Ulysses” to the notice of Odysseus, 
who, on seeing it, exclaims: 


“Uxtysses”—why Ulysses? 
"Twas by that name that Cicero used to 
call me, 
Until I asked him how he’d like it if 
I were to call him Markos Toullios. 
Well, let that pass. * * * 


After a hasty examination he begins 


railing against Mr. Philips for out- 
doing Homer and Lucian in their habit 
of attributing his (Odysseus’) glorious 
deeds, his finest achievements, to heav- 
enly intervention, so that he feels he is 
not properly appreciated. From this 
the hero goes on to pick faults with 
the poem in detail, and the conversa- 
tion is pursued in this vein: 


Aristotle * * * Poetic Licence, as you'll 
soon remark, 

Shows how you shot the Suitors—in the 
dark; 

Or how, for instance— 

Odysseus. Does your rule apply 

To the exalted phraseology 

Which Mr. Phillips suffers me to use? 

As when I talk of perils by the sea 

(An element I never really liked) 

As of “The white leap and the dance of 
doom,” 

Or — beach “The glorying shingle”— 
eh? 

This may be beautiful, I don’t deny— 

Aristotle. But, you would add, ’tis pitched 
a trifle high. 

As M. Zola isn’t here as yet 

I may presume the maxim to recall 

That Truth and Beauty are identical. 

What! aren’t you pleased with this— 
“Upon this isle 

Set in the glassy ocean’s azure swoon?” 

Odysseus. Great Aristarchus! what’s an 
azure swoon? 

Can swoons be azure? 

Aristotle. Ay—as moons are blue. 

Be sure the Beautiful is still the True. 

Take then Penelope’s appeal to you: 

“Come, come, Ulysses! Burn back through 
the world! 

ann, Jame Se broad seas in one mighty 
eap! 

Odysseus. Moving, no doubt; but most 
improbable. 

No; I can answer, positive and flat, 

Penelope would never have said that; 

Penelope, whate’er her faults might be, 

Was always eminently sensible. 

This high-toned style, these phrases pic- 
turesque, 

They savour 


desk. 


something of the writing- 
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Now, e’en in Homer (and you've heard 
me state 

That Homer sometimes was inaccurate), 

When we'd a plain, unvarnished thing to 

say 

We said it in a plain, unvarnished way. 

Aristotle. That was in Epic; this is in a 
play. 

I’ve said, when making in a bygone age 

Critiques (since published) of th’ Athen- 
ian stage, 

That when a man a tragedy would write 

Pity and Terror he must still excite; 

Some do this by the plot, and some prefer 

To do it by the play of character; 

While others entertain the firm conviction 
Terror and Pity should be roused by dic- 
tion. 

This latter, I’m 
fashion— 
And, on the whole, it does arouse com- 

passion. 


informed, is now the 


x * x 
German publishers have their own 
ideas as to what constitutes a gentle- 
man. This is how one puts it in an ad- 
vertisement: “A gentleman does not 
use eau-de-Cologne, and read greasy 
volumes from a circulating library. A 
gentleman does not borrow good 
works which he is in a position to buy. 
A gentleman does not talk about the 
latest literature when he is acquainted 
only with what is said of it by the re- 
viewers. A gentleman does not cut 
books with his fingers, even after hav- 
ing washed his hands. A gentleman 
does not buy only sixpenny cheap edi- 
tions.” These maxims may be made 
to apply at home. But what would 
the Teuton have said about Words- 
worth’s practice of cutting books with 
the butter-knife? Was Wordsworth a 
gentleman ? 


Our English friends are as prone as 
ever to ridicule. We find the follow- 
ing paragraph concerning American 
reviewers in The Academy: 

“The style of certain American re- 
viewers is still amazingly enraptured. 
Thus we are told of a lady named 
Hallie Erminie Rives that her ‘pre- 
vious stories of sizzling, seething, 
white-hot passion will not have pre- 
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pared her readers for the new book, 
“Hearts Courageous,” to which her 
names is appended.’ The heroine is ‘all 
raptures—all sapphire and rose gold,’ 
with a ‘face fragrant with a white fra- 
grance,’ and so on. This lady’s name 
is Anne Tillotson, and she is ‘the friend 
of Jefferson and Patrick Henry.’ We 
need hardly add that so much ‘white 
fragrance’ could only be bestowed 
upon a masquerading Frenchman, and 
that he was really a Marquis.” 


. & + 


We are looking forward with ex- 
pectation to Dr. Charles Rieber’s new 
work on “Herbert Spencer, the Man, 
the Scientist and the Philosopher,” 
which will be published here in the au- 


tumn. 
aK 2k * 


We find a piece of rare criticism in 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s introduction to 
Hugo’s “Notre Dame of Paris” in Mr. 
Heinemann’s “Century of French Ro- 
mance” series. An extract is given be- 
low: 

“To the English reader the sources 
of Hugo’s faults appear to be two: the 
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love of the excessive, as if Martin had 
written romances in the manner of his 
pictures ; and the entire lack of the hu- 
mor which restrains exaggeration. It 
is much to be doubted whether cosmic 
strifes and emotions find their true ve- 
hicle in romances ; whether novels with 
forces and principles of human nature 
for protagonists are entirely possible. 
These things are the themes of histori- 
cal science, or of history as understood 
by Carlyle and Michelet. Prose fiction 
has its limits; but limit was unknown 
to Hugo. He piled Pelion on Ossa to 
scale heaven ; in his lyric poetry he is a 
man; he is a Titian, we must end by 
saying, as we began, in his romances. 
The characters ot his creation who live 
are his mothers and children, and, now 
and again, his lovers and his minor 
characters. Monsters, even monsters 
of virtue, cannot become much more 
real than, though they are quite as im- 
pressive as, Quasimodo and_ the 
pieuvre. The chiefs of creative fiction 
live in their children, the children of 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Fielding, Jane 
Austen. Hugo’s life is as the life of 
winds and waves: like Euripides, he is 
“the meteoric poet.” 


BACK to the PAST with OLD MASTERS 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 


1809— 1892 


Biography. 


Alfred Tennyson was born on the 
6th day of August, 1809, at Somersby, 
in Mid-Lincolnshire. He was the 
third of a rector’s six sons, and was 
educated by his father and at Louth. 
In 1828 he went with his brother 
Charles to Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and while there numbered 
among his friends Kemble, Merivale, 
Alford, Lushington and Hallam. The 
first work that gained him notice was 


his “Poems: Chiefly Lyrical,” and 
from then on his place continued to 
gain in security. In November, 1850, 
he was made laureate. In June, 1850, 
he married a Lincolnshire lady, Emily 
Sarah Sellwood, and settled at Twick- 
enham. In 1853 they moved to Far- 
ringford, in the Isle of Wight, and in 
1867 he built a house, Aldworth, in 
Sussex, near Haslemere. Throughout 
life he made many short journeys to 
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the Pyrenees, Staffa and Iona, Por- 
tugal, Cornwall, Derbyshire, Weimar, 
Dresden, Dartmoor, Suffolk and vari- 
ous other places. 


In January, 1884, Tennyson was 


raised to the peerage as Baron Tenny- 


Works. 


Tennyson’s first published work was 
a book written in collaboration with 
his brother Charles, and brought out 
anonymously under the title, ‘Tales 
by Two Brothers.” “Poems: Chiefly 
Lyrical” appeared in 1830, and during 
the nine years that followed most of 
his loveliest lyrics were written. “The 
Princess” was published in 1847, and 
discussed the ever-interesting subject 
of w oman’s s rights. In 1850 “In Mem- 
oriam,” with its discourse on the stern, 
relentless power of Death, the agoniz- 
ing doubts of a bereaved spirit ending 
in the triumph of Faith and Hope, ap- 
peared anonymously, and was _ fol- 
lowed by a series of lyrics that in 
pathos and melody have been thought 
to stand next to Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
In 1855 Tennyson published “Maude” 
and in 1859 brought out the first four 
of the twelve “Idylls of the King.” 
“Enoch Arden” came in 1864 and the 
historical plays appeared from 1875- 
1884. “The Death of AZnone and 
Other Poems” was not published until 
after his death, he having corrected 
the proof-sheets only shortly before. 


Appreciation of Alfred Tennyson, 
the Poet and Man. 

Tennyson is perhaps the most 
widely read of English poets. The 
reason for this is two-fold; first, be- 
cause of Tennyson the man, his char- 
acter and personality as revealed in 
his work, and, secondly, because of 
Tennyson the poet, his thought and 
the manner in which it is set forth. 

In looking at Tennyson the man we 
find underlying his whole character a 
keen sense of law. Throughout the 
vorlds of sense and spirit he seems to 
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son of Freshwater and Aldworth. He 
died at Aldworth on 6th October, 1892, 
and was buried in Westminster Ab- 
bey. 


discern a universal order and recog- 
nizes in its workings a fixed plan of all 
great purposes gradually developing 
to completion. In short, he sees a 
force of evolution both in nature and 
in human action. 


The Nature which to Shelley was 
the spirit of Love, and to Wordsworth 
was the living expression of Thought, 
to Tennyson included both. In all 
Nature he traced the evolution of 
God’s designs. 

With human action governed by 
order Tennyson places all his sym- 
pathies. In both political and social 
questions his highest ideal is that of a 
majestic and gradual development of 
institutions, a development which, 
though without rest, is as well without 
haste. He holds that Freedom is 
evolved from gradual growth, and he 
has little sympathy with revolutionary 
outbreaks. His patriotism is mod- 
erate, rather than passionate, and 
seems to be founded on an admiration 
for the “storied past;” and he evi- 
dently feels a strange distrust for new 
democratic forces. 

In his conception of love the poet 
evinces a like self-control and rever- 
ence. To him the highest ideal of love 
is purity in wedded life controlled by a 
sense of duty. 

In describing natural scenery he 
deals not with the turbulent, pas- 
sionate side of nature, but portrays the 
more quiet, majestic phases, the peace- 
ful landscapes rather than the storm 
and hurricane. 

In portraying human emotions, Ten- 
nyson shows simplicity.. He intro- 

luces no psychological intricacies or 
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subtle analyses, but deals with the 
common, everyday phases of emotion. 

As a poet, Tennyson represents the 
Victorian age, and in his writings he 
reflects the varying tendencies of the 
times. As an artist Tennyson pos- 
sesses the “consummate” touch. He 
is pre-eminently the artist. Emerson 
says, “There is no finer ear than Ten- 
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nyson’s, nor more command of the 
keys of language.” 

In Tennyson and Browning we have 
veritable fountain heads of the spirit- 
ual energy of our time—F. W. H. 
Myers, in Science and a Future Life. 

Lord Tennyson’s poetry is the news- 
paper of his era, and he the supreme 
journalist of his time.—P. G. Graham. 


WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
BOOK §S 
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Life is a game and some of us have thrown away most of our pieces 


before we realize the value of them. 


Then we are left to checkmate Fate 


with a king and a pawn.— Zhe Way of Escape. 


A great man is always as lightning out of heaven. 


Other men wait for 


him as fuel, when he strikes, they, too, flame.—/ezede/. 


To be enamored of the mind is to experience a love that fatigues itself not, 


but, on the contrary, augments always; the physical love burns itself out, it 


is of its essence to terminate itself in ashes.—An English Girl in Paris. 


True love finds out a way, and not locks nor bars can keep true lovers 
apart.—.\Wistress Dorothy of Haddon Hall. 


In the life of a man, when flowers cover his path and only smiles wreathe 


the faces of those about him, watch for the storm.—/ezede/. 


It is a mystery profound why one woman becomes to a man the only one 


in the world, but thus it is.—An English Girl in Paris. 


Tis in the heart of women the gods have placed the fiercest courage. 
Love them, fondle them, protect them, and they are as soft as sweet flowers, 


but strike that which lies nearest their heart and they know not fear, but will 


def: the gods themselves.—/ezebe/. 





The August Century is the midsum- 
mer holiday number, and has important 
articles on the West Indian disasters, 
by representatives who have visited 
the scenes. Among the short stories 
are contributions by Lillie Hamilton 
French, George S. Wasson and Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell. There is an interesting 
paper of personal recollections of the 
great showman, P. T. Barnum, by Joel 
Benton; the fifth part of “Confessions 
of a Wife,” and a new feature by a 
new writer, entitled “Chapters From 
the Biography of a Prairie Girl,” by 
Eleanor Gates. 


The midsummer number of Har- 
per’s is largely given up to fiction, and 
contains nine complete short stories. 
Notable among the stories is Edith 
Watson’s tale, “The Reckoning,” with 
pictures by Henry Hutt. Among the 
serious articles are “The Wrath of the 
Bee,” by Maurice Maeterlinck; Dr. 
Hallock discusses the question of 
“Who Peopled America,” and Andre 
Castaigne writes of the romantic trip 
made by “France’s Touring Crafts- 
men, 


J. M. Barrie’s new serial, “The Lit- 
tle White Bird,” begins in the August 
Scribner's. The scene is laid in Lon- 
don, and the leading figures are a 
newly-married couple and a whim- 
sical, elderly person who narrates the 
story. A. T. Quiller-Couch tells a 
story of adventure, entitled “Sindbad 
on Burrator;” “A Break in Training” 
is a story of a college athlete; Edith 
Wharton gives a sketch of life in Italy, 
and there is a full-page portrait of 
Frank R. Stockton. 


“Born Among Brigands,” being Mrs. 
Tsilka’s story of her baby, is the open- 
ing article in McClure’s. Alberto San- 
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tos-Dumont writes of “How I Be- 
came an Aeronaut;” Lincoln Steffins 
has a timely paper on “A Labor 
Leader of To-day,” the subject being 
John Mitchell, president of the United 
Mine Workers; and Professor Angelo 
Heilprin describes “Mont Pelee in Its 
Might.” Among the fiction are short 
stories written in characteristic vein 
by Stewart Edward White and F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 


“London Society,” by Emily Hope 
Westfield, is the opening paper in the 
Cosmopolitan, and is illustrated with 
portraits of some of the famous Lon- 
don beauties and society leaders. “The 
Organization of a Modern Circus,” 
by Whiting Allen, gives interesting 
glimpses of one of the leading shows; 
while “Diversions of Some Million- 
aires,” by Walter G. Robinson, por- 
trays well-known millionaires and 
some of their favorite amusements. 
The fiction is up to the usual high 
standard, 


The opening article in Pearson's is 
the twelfth in the series of “The Story 
of the United States,” and is devoted 
to Nebraska. It is written by William 
R. Lighton, and profusely illustrated. 
Lord Rosebery forms the subject of 
a sketch by T. P. O’Connor, the well- 
known English journalist, and the 
wonderful development and growth of 
the region about Sault Ste. Marie 
within the last few years is described 
in the article “Harnessing Lake Su- 
perior,”’ by W. Frank McClure and 
Chauncey McGovern. Captain Ket- 
tle figures in another adventure, to 
which the author gives the title, ““The 
Battle of the Bees,” and the new serial 
by Rider Haggard, ‘““The Pearl Maid- 
en,” is carried forward with increasing 
interest. 
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Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink, the ex- 
plorer, who is now in Washington 
seeking to interest the Carnegie Insti- 
tution in a new expedition to the South 
Pole, contributes a paper on “Bird 
Life in the Antarctic,” to the August 
number of Leslie’s. Onoto Watanna, 
the Japanese-American authoress, has 
a charming story in a characteristic 
vein, entitled, ““A Contract,” and Mr. 
E. F. Benson, author of “Scarlet and 
Hyssop,” has a short story, ““A Double 
Misfit.” 


The budget of good things in S¢. 
Nicholas is sufficiently well assorted to 
appeal to the most fastidious young 
folks. ‘Tom Jarnagan, Jr.,” is the 
long story. It is vigorous, natural and 
decidedly interesting. “Slimme Sir 
Marmaduke” is a delightful bit of 
nonsense verse, setting forth the ad- 
ventures of a very thin knight who, in 
his armor, was mistaken for the fire- 
tongs by the giant’s wife. “The Little 
Maid of the Sea” is a story of a fisher 
lass who mended the nets and took 
care of her baby brothers and cooked 
her father’s dinner and was cheerful 
in her work. The League, with its 
prize contests in writing and drawing, 
continues to grow in popularity. 


Attractive features in the August 
Lippincott are a complete novelette by 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell; eleven short 
stories by popular writers; a humor- 
ous department; besides seasonable 
poems. Dr. Mitchell’s novelette is 
called “New Samaria.” In it a mil- 
lionaire from the East finds himself 
accidentally stranded among strangers 
in an Arkansas village without a dol- 
lar in his pocket. His appearance does 


not beget confidence in his story, and 
he goes through a series of adventures 
in a side of the world which his life 
has not hitherto touched. “The Gov- 
ernor’s Choice,” by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheler, is a story of love in politics 
where honesty receives a tenfold re- 
ward. Caroline Lockhart (“Su- 
zette”) writes about her summer in 
the Rocky Mountains. This is accom- 
panied by a portrait of the author on 
horseback. Elliott Flower contributes 
an amusing story called ‘The Predica- 
ment of Silas Singer.” Poets whose 
work appear are Bliss Carman, Louise 
Driscoll, Edwin L. Sabin, W. Pflueger 
and others. 


“In the Swing of the Sea,” by Mar- 
cus D. Richter, is the complete novel 
in the Argosy. New installments of 
the several serials appear, and the 
short stories are by popular writers. 


The August number of the Wom- 
an’s Home Companion is essentially a 
hot-weather number, and is chiefly de- 
voted to bright fiction. Robert Barr, 
Octave Thanet, Morgan Robertson, 
Ononto Watana and Louis Pendleton 
contribute short stories, and Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s serial, “Woven 
With the Ship,” reaches its most dra- 
matic moment. Two of the features of 
the number are especially worth read- 
ing. Hudson Maxim, the well-known 
scientist and inventor, has an article on 
“How the World Will End.” In“A 
Hot Day in a Great City” Rheta Childe 
Dorr describes some of the terrors of 
summer in the metropolis. Miss 
Gould’s fashion articles are as suggest- 
ive as ever, and Miss Edith Lawrence 
has a unique article on “How to Make 
Two Gowns Do For Six.” 
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By Talcott 


Mr. David George Hogarth, in “The 
Nearer East,” has lost himself in the 
details of his subject. To 
the plain, ordinary reader it 

_ will be unintelligible. The 
D.G. Hogarth ain feature which decides 
history and politics in each of the vari- 
ous parts of the region he treats, Mr. 
Hogarth obscures under minute de- 
scription. In the Eastern end of the 
Mediterranean and its adjacent shores, 
the shaping of the earth’s surface has 
more visibly decided events than any- 
where else on the globe. This region, 
the Balkan Peninsula, the Morea, 
Egypt, Asiatic Turkey, Arabia and 
Persia, Mr. Hogarth minutely de- 
scribes, illustrated by maps of various 
and misleading scale. Having given 
physical features, the inhabitants suc- 
ceed; but here again there is detail 
without coherence. Mr. Hogarth’s in- 
dustry, special study and careful col- 
lation are of a high order. A few 
scholars will find the book useful. Few 
librarians will find it called for. Not 
because it lacks knowledge, but be- 
cause its author lacks in capacity for 
exposition. 


The Nearer 
East 


Dr. Albert J. Lyman is the active 
and aggressive pastor of the South 
Guede Congregational Church, in 
the New age Brooklyn. He has _ pub- 

-- lished little or nothing. His 
A.J.Lyman “Preaching in the New 
Age” is certain to put him in demand. 


The book holds lectures before the 


Williams, 


LL.D. 


Hartford Theological Seminary. They 
characterize preaching as an “art and 
an incarnation,’ a most teaching 
phrase. Rough, lacking in easy and 
attractive verbal skill, the lectures are 
based on a dragnet enquiry addressed 
to a hundred theological students ask- 
ing what they w anted to know about 
preaching. These pages are very near 
to their subject. They hold it close 
and make it clear. They are full of 
that sense of a personal clinch with an 
audience which all speaking must be. 
[t is an art and not, as some falsely 
think, the dancer’s art, but the wrest- 
ler’s. The preacher’s art, the need of 
a new scientific age—this admirably 
put—the preacher’s preparation and 
his work before his audience, are all 
here, lit with the lamp of experience, 
aflame with invention and fed with 
the oil of faith. Those who speak 
to moral and spiritual issues will learn 
from this book. 


‘Most boys are interested in them- 
and very few can resist 
the charm of finding them- 
interesting to an- 
— other.” I have noted this 

A. ©. Benson in people. Many sentences 
like this quoted are in this “Whole 
Duty of the English Tutor and House- 
master.” Mr. Arthur Christopher Ben- 
son is the son of an archbishop. His 
brother wrote “Dodo.” He writes 
verse. He became a master at Eton at 


selves, boys 


The 
Schoolmaster S¢lves 
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twenty-two. He has been there ever 
since, now seventeen years. His book 
gives a very exact and illuminating 
record of the precise training the Eng- 
lish upper classes want for their boys 
from twelve to eighteen, the character 
years, the record being made by a man 
of wide social knowledge and shrewd 
phrasing. “I honestly believe,” says 


Mr. Benson, “that masters of public 
schools (Eton, Harrow, Rugby, etc.) 
have two strong ambitions—to make 
the boys good and to make them 
healthy; but I do not think they care 
about making them intellectual.” 


These short sghool addresses sum 
the gospel of character according to 
Tuskegee. Dr. Washing- 
ton is a persuading speaker. 
B.T. He is a great organizer. 
Washington But his great work is as a 
teacher. How, this book tells. It 
holds a short-hand report of thirty- 
seven fifteen-minute practical talks 
given to the entire school at Tuskegee. 
They have a style of their own, one 
greater than that of the schools, simple, 
sensible, homely, rugged. 


Character 
Building 


“Plato’s Euthyphro” is no more 
than a comely school-book ; but, edited 
as it is by Professor Will- 
iam Arthur Heidel,—late 
Pedagogics in the Univer- 
sitv of Illinois, now Greek 
in Iowa College.—in treatment, notes 
and apparatus this volume marks a 
distinct advance in Greek text-books. 
It is all most direct and stimulating— 
as is not strange in one of a series 
edited by Professor Herbert Weir 
Smyth. If Professor Heidel does all 
his work as well as this, he will not 
long stay in Iowa College. This dia- 
logue makes a most helpful introduc- 
tion to the “Apologia,” though, I trust, 
all Freshmen are not as ignorant about 
Socrates as Professor Heidel suggests. 


Euthyphron 


W. A. Heidel 
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When you are in a strange city, dine 
each night in a new place and always 
Dinners and in places of a_ different 
Diners | price. This is a rule of 
N.Newnham-travel by which you will 
Davis learn much. ' “Where and 
How to Dine in London,” its second 
title, will help you to this. It began 
as short articles in the London Pall 
Mall. In this, its revised and enlarged 
book form, you are taken to all the 
leading restaurants in London and 
some not easily found, told what to 
see and what to eat. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Newnham-Davis, who has clasps 
and medals and was for three years 
part of that information service to 
which “Kim” belongs, loves his sub- 
ject, as who of sense does not? To 
dine well calls for experience, imag- 
ination, judgment and digestion. How 
few gain the three and keep the fourth. 
This book, with its rosy descriptions, 
its bills of fare and its recipes, is not 
the least of London guides. No city 
is more dreary between six and ten, if 
you need a place to dine and know no 
place that knows your need. 


Mrs. Arthur Bell, known also under 
the pseudonym N. D’Anvers, has con- 
Gainsborough eused into a single, small, 

a thin booklet, in Bell’s Min- 
Mrs. iature Series of Painters, 
Arthur Bell, her larger work on Thomas 
Gainsborough, 1897. There is here in 
the space of three magazine articles, a 
life, criticism, a summary list of works 
and a bibliography. The book is pre- 
cisely suited for small libraries, which 
need something on a great painter and 
cannot afford expensive works; but it 
is not well-written and its criticism is 
commonplace and conventional. The 
best article on Gainsborough is by Mr. 
John C. Van Dyke; Century, Decem- 
ber, 1897, 55: 202. Read it and you 
will learn something. Sir Walter 
Armstrong, the capable but opinion- 
ated director of the National Gallery, 
Ireland (all art gallery directors are 
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opinionated e+ vi operis), has written 
the standard folio, with photogravures, 
on this artist, though it is inaccurate in 
small details. The sources on which all 
draw are the “Sketch of the Life and 
Paintings” by his early patron, Sir 
Philip Thicknesse, 1788, and the Life, 
1856, by George Williams Fulcher, a 
forgotten poet in the Goldsmith vein, 
who had access to many original 
sources. Mr. G. H. Brock Arnold con- 
tributed, 1881, a “Gainsborough and 
Constable” volume to that familiar 
blue cloth series of square, small vol- 
umes from which so many of us learn- 
ed about artists twenty years ago. 
There are besides the catalogues and 
Reynold’s eulogy. Gainsborough was 
temperamental, uneven, lacking in 
academic composition, amazing in a 
sense for rather than a use of color; 
possessing distinction beyond any one 
Englishman, a rediscovery. From 1800 
to 1880 he was underrated. To-day, 
overrated; but a man of the higher 
register,.so high no one can overstate 
his quality.. It is not power. 


* 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer, the biog- 
rapher and kinsman of Madox Brown, 
Rossetti’s first teacher, 
knows the period which 
made Dante Gabriel Rosset- 
ti, as far as this original 
genius was owing to any man and his 
period. Beyond most Rossetti has been 
written about. This is one more. It 
has the very great advantage of mi- 
nute personal knowledge and well-bal- 
anced criticism. The numerous repro- 
ductions, while inky and on a small 
page, explain much and render Mr. 
Hueffer’s criticisms comprehensible. 
Rossetti had detached imagination, 
carried so far that he is a man apart 
in verse and on canvas. If you 
dream, you will lose your head and 
heart, both, over him. If you do not, 
or when vou do not, you will see, as 
does Mr. Hueffer, that in only two or 
three things does he really say it. 


Rossetti 


*. M. Hueffer 
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This lively personal essay on a great 
artist has taken the happy course 
of illuminating its comment 


Rembrandt : * 

se bya synthesis of examples of 
Auguste etching and drawing. Rem- 
Bréal brandt’s complete failure in 
artist has taken the happy course 


of his sitters who want a “likeness” is 
the pivot of this analysis, because it 
makes visible the extent to which this 
great artist expressed only himself. 
Some like Titian express their age. 
Some like Raphael, the generalized 
concept of beauty then abroad. Some 
like Phidias or Botticelli, sum the at- 
titude of a brief period towards the 
beauty of life. Angelo and Rembrandt 
express themselves, after classical 
training in one case; without it in the 
other. For laymen or young artists, 
one understanding without apprecia- 
ting and the other appreciating without 
understanding, this is a teaching book, 
very sound in its comment and avoid- 
ing pestilent Ruskinese, which dark- 
ens pictures by words with knowledge 
and without understanding. 


New England has reached the 
guide-book stage. When guide-books 
are made about a region, its 


Lenox ° ° 
om days for making anything 

R. De Witt else are shortening. Mr. R. 

Matlery DeWitt Mallory is an Am- 


herst graduate of 1872, who became 
rector in Lenox soon after being grad- 
uated and has been there ever since. 
Deeply interested in the place and ad- 
miring its change from a New Eng- 
land village into New York villadom 
—without which this book would not 
have been written—Mr. Mallory has 
collected from a wide range the anec- 
dotal and personal history of a place 
which has grown less interesting in 
letters as it has grown more interest- 
ing in the real estate market. The 
book is one to be read on a broad 
porch—preferably designed by Mc- 
Kim, Mead & White—in the place it- 
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self. Done with a sincere enthusiasm, 
which atones for an occasional jejune 
sentence and summer resort adjective, 
it has the literary, local and personal 
history of the place, its vicinage and its 
graveyards, with an essay on Cather- 
ine Maria Sedgwick. 


* 


This is the book we, if ignorance 
in the field irritates us, have all been 
Common Waiting for. In 1878 Mr. 
Spiders James Henry Emerton pub- 

~ lished in the useful Cassino 
JH. Emertomseries a short book on 
“Spiders, Their Structure and Hab- 
its.” Dr. Henry Christopher McCook 
has published his vast work on “Amer- 
ican Spiders and Spinning Work,” 
three folios of amazing research and 
perseverance. Mr. Samuel Hubbard 
Scudder, 1886, surveyed the fossil field 
in a Geological Survey Bulletin. Mr. 
George Marx, four years later, added 
his “Catalogue of the Described Ara- 
nae of Temperate North America” in 
the U. S. Museum Proceedings. There 
are many “papers,” though less than 
you would expect; a charming one by 
Professor George W. Peckham on the 
loves of the spider, from which we 
learn “that the attitudes and antics of 
the males are such as to display to 
the best advantage whatever adorn- 
ments they possess, and the female se- 
lects the male which pleases her best”’ 
—a not unknown habit. Mr. Clarence 
Moores Weed gives two chapters to 
true spiders and “harvest spiders” in 
his “Life Histories of American In- 
sects,’ 1897. Spiders figure in the in- 
troductory chapter of the “Manual” 
by J. H. and A. B. Comstock, but there 
has been no satisfactory popular vol- 
ume. 

The reason is spiders are betwixt 
and between. They are not true in- 
sects, foregathering with crabs and 
scorpions, and yet their daily life is of 
the insect world. Mr. Emerton has 
now brought into a single well illus- 
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trated volume his papers on spiders, 
1882-94, in the Connecticut Academy 
Transactions. Here are all the common 
spiders, easily seen with a hand-glass, 
east of the Rockies. The spider, nest 
and habits are all described and the 
eye-arrangement gives the classifica- 
tion. Various old friends you will 
recognize at once. The book lacks a 
good artificial key, and there is no 
table, but an index of species and 
genera. 


Since Paul wrote Galatians and used 
the moral lesson implied in the some- 


Caristion what brutal treatment of 
in the Old Agar, the real value of the 
Testament ©J]qd Testament under a 


G. A.Barton Christian dispensation has 
been its moral teaching. The central 
problem of the “higher criticism’’ is 
whether this moral influence of the 
Old Testament will survive a change 
of belief in its origin and authorship. 
Professor George Aaron Barton, hold- 
ing the chair of “Biblical Literature 
and Semitic Languages” in Bryn 
Mawr, has answered this issue for one 
scholar by his “Roots of Christian 
Teaching in the Old Testament.” 
These addresses, like that treasury of 
pulpit suggestion which Phillips 
3rooks so highly valued, Frederick 
Denison Maurice’s sermons on Old 
Testament character, give the moral 
lesson of Old Testament teaching, 
sanely seen in the light of scholarship 
and evolution. The old lesson and the 
old faith in a spiritual life is all here, 
put in terms and logic which appeal to 
the modern mind with conviction be- 
cause related to modern knowledge. 
Simple, direct, unpretentious, one of 
these sermons frankly put aside the 
implied miracle in Isaiah vii: 14 and in 
a foot-note surrenders more than in the 
text and yet retains belief in a spiritual 
intervention for man’s moral redemp- 
tion, the chief need, without which 
man is but orphaned in the infinite. 
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ICTION on this month’s list 
of “Best Selling Books” 
shows something of a vari- 
ety. “Ranson’s Folly” is 
the newest in the race and 





takes a ready lead. “The 
Virginian” still demands 
appreciation. “The Con- 


queror” continues in a position well to 
the front, while “Dorothy Vernon” and 
“The Lady Paramount” hold sway 
over a large majority of the reading 
public. 

In “Miscellany” nature books stand 
out most prominently. ‘The Kindred 
of the Wild” and “The Deer Family” 
win early popularity, while “The Life 
of the Bee,” “Bird Neighbors” and 
“Bird Life” are still well in evidence. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“Ranson’s Folly,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Virginian,’ by Owen Wister. 
“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 
— Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 

ives. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,” by 
Hough. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,’’ by A. 
Conan Doyle. ~ 

“The Diary of. a Goose Girl.” by Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan. 

“Bird Life,” by Frank Chapman. 

“Our Native Trees,” by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. Wm. S. Dana. 


Emerson 


At Wanamaker’s, New York: 
FICTION: 

“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Major. 

“The Virginian,’ by Owen Wister. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“Hearts Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,” by Emerson 
Hough. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“An Onlooker’s Note-Book,” by the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 
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BOOKS 


Building,’ by 








“Character Booxer_ T. 
Washington. 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“The Making of an American,” by Jacob 
A. Riis. 

“Bird Neighbors,” by Neltje Blanchan. 

“A Sailor’s Log,” by Roblev D. Evans. 


At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 

“The \irginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“The Lady Paramount,” by Henry Har- 
land. 

“In the Country God Forgot,” by « rances 
Charles. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“In the Eagle’s Talons,’ by Sheppard 
Stevens. 

“Bylow Hill,” by George W. Cable. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“Work and Days,” by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. 

“Fashions in 
Dudley Warner. 

“An American at Oxford,” by John Cor- 
bin 

Bird Life,” by Frank Chapman. 

“The Deer Family,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt and others. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,’ by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Dorothy Vernon,” by Charles Maior. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“The Diary of a Goose Girl,” 
Douglas Wiggin. 

“The Mississippi Bubble,” by 
Hough. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 

“September Days on Nantucket,” by Wil- 
liam R. Bliss. 

“Work and Days,” by Hamilton Wrignt 
Mabie. 

“Education and the Larger Life.” bv C. 
H. Henderson. 

“The Life of the Bee,’ by Maurice Mae- 
terlinck. 

“Character Booker T. 
Washington. 


Literature,’ by Charles 


by Kate 


Emerson 


Building,” by 
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New Books and New Editions 


NEW BOOK YONEW EDIPION 


BIOGRAPHY AND 
REMINISCENCES 


Charles Eliot, Landscape Architect. 
This book partakes of the character of 
biography and also of art. It deals with 
the life of Charles Eliot—the short but 
fruitful life of a well-born and well-trained 
American. Mr. Eliot was landscape ad- 
viser to the Metropolitan Park Commission 
of Boston during its first five years, and the 
work not only relates to his labors in this 
connection, but treats of the esthetic basis 
of landscape architecture, and the means of 
promoting and carrying on public landscape 
works. Illustrated. 760 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Dr. John Brown and His Sisters, Isa- 
bella and Jane. By E. T. McLaren. With 
an introductory note by A. Crum Brown, 
M. D. The first edition of this life of Dr. 
John Brown, the author of “Rab and His 
Brothers,” was written seven years after his 
death in 1889. It includes sketches of his 
two sisters. Isabella Cranston Brown and 
Jane Ewing Wilson. It has been repeatedly 
published, and appears now in the sixth edi- 
tion with minor changes. Illustrated. 76 
pp. With appendix. 16mo. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Cromwell. 
By Roger Bigelow Merriman. With a -por- 
trait and fac-simile. In 2 vols. 442, 318 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 926 


Life of John William Walshe, F. S. A., 
The. Edited, with an introduction, by 
Montgomery Carmichael, author of “In 
Tuscany,” etc. This book is peculiar. It is 
as though a chastened Huysmans had set 
out to write the life of one who tried to live 
up to the Imitation. There are some things 
described which would better have been left 
out, especially in the last scene, although 
Mr. Carmichael, as a good Romanist and re- 
lated so closely to the Franciscans, should 
know where to draw the line and prevent 


offense. But it is a good picture of religion 
in its most refined as well as its most vital 
aspects, and, fiction or fact, Mr. Carmichael 
is entitled to thanks for introducing us to 
the cell of a modern Thomas a’Kempis. 
With frontispiece. 255 pp. 12mo0.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. By An- 
thony Hamilton. Edited, with notes, by Sir 
Walter Scott. An issue in a library octavo 
of the Memoirs, with Sir Walter Scott’s 
notes and a portrait of the author and 
eleven other etchings by L. Boisson after 
designs by C. Delort. The work is printed 
in somewhat smaller type than its page re- 
quires, in order to bring the’ entire work 
within the compass of a single volume. 
390 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Night Side of London, The. By Robert 
Machray. author of “The Vision Splendid,” 
etc. Illustrated by Tom Browne, R. I. 300 
pp. 8vo. 

See review, page 928 


Cnlooker’s Notebook, An. By the au- 
thor of “Collections and Recollections.” 310 
pp. S8vo. 

See review, page 927 


Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon. <A sou- 
venir of Shakespeare’s home. Compiled by 
A. E. Way. A small, thin book, with litho- 
graphic illustration, closing with short ex- 
tracts from the plays applicable to various 
views and places in Stratford-on-Avon. 41 
pp. 32mo. 


Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. By James 
A Manson. The Makers of British Art. 
Illustrated with twenty-one plates and pho- 
togravure frontispiece. 212 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 930 


T. R. H. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales. By the author of “His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty King Edward VII.” The first 
connected biographical account of the pres- 
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ent heir-apparent to the English throne and 
his consort. His naval career fills 126 pages 
of the work, including much material which 
has already appeared in connection with his 
brother. His marriage, pictures of his chil- 
dren, of his home, his visits to Ireland and 
his recent trip around the world occupy the 
rest of the volume. While only the external 
life of the Prince is described, and his 
speeches are omitted, the work constitutes a 
very complete biographical record. With 
88 illustrations. 390 pp. I2mo. 


Thomas Gainsborough, R. A. By Mrs. 
Arthur Bell. This life of Gainsborough, 
following the lines of the others of the 
series, briefly reviews the character of the 
man, sums the estimate of his art from the 
present rather than from the opinion held 
by his contemporaries or his immediate suc- 
cessor, and closes with a list of his brief 
works in English galleries accessible to the 
public, without reference to those owned in 
this country. The entire work is so brief 
that it is rather in the nature of a review 
article than a book. Bell’s Miniature Series 
of Painters. Illustrated. 70 pp. 32 mo. 
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BOYS AND GIRLS 


Little Citizen, The. By M. E. Waller. 
This juvenile describes the experience of a 
city street waif who is sent to a home in the 
country after a stay in Bellevue Hospital 
which leaves him a cripple. The result of 
the intrusion of this boy on the rural life 
which he enters are at first somewhat ap- 
palling. but in the end a deed of self-sacri- 
ficing heroism gives the boy his place and 
recognition, as he notifies the village of a 
breaking dam. Illustrated by H. G. Bur- 
gZess. 324 pp. I2mo. 


Topsy-Turvy Land. Arabia pictured for 
children. By Samuel M. Zwemer and Amy 
E. Zwemer. An account of Arabia and 
Arabian life written by missionaries at Bus- 
sorah, illustrated by photographs and con- 
taining much information as to Moslem life 
and faith. The book covers a region little 
known, and has more interest than usually 


attaches to books of this order. 124 pp. 
12mo 
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Principles of Inorganic Chemistry, The. 
By Wilhelm Oswald. Translated with the 
author’s sanction by Alexander Findlay. An 


Book News 





authorized translation of Oswald’s “Grund- 
linian der anorganischen Chemie,” whose 
proof sheets have been corrected by the au- 
thor. Such mistakes as crept into the Ger- 
man edition have been corrected, and other 
changes made at the author’s suggestion. in- 
cluding the adoption for the “ions” of the 
terminology proposed by Professor Joseph 
Walker in “The Chemical News” in 1901. 
The German work, which first appeared in 
1900, was in process of preparation for four- 
teen years. It constitutes a summary of 
the subject by an acknowledged authority, 
covering the entire field of existing knowl- 
edge in regard to the subject of which it 
treats. A full index closes the work, which 
limits itself to the scientific aspect of the 
subject, scarcely a reference being made to 
the industrial relations of this point. With 
122 figures in the text. 768 pp. 8vo. 
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Sordello. By Robert Browning. A re- 
print of Sordello as published in 1840; is- 
sued with the headlines to the poems in the 
earlier collected editions. These are brought 
together at the opening of each book as an 
argument and repeated throughout the vol- 
ume as shoulder notes, the purpose being to 
furnish a guide to the succession of the 
story, which would be found necessary by 
most readers. Temple Classics. With front- 
ispiece. 209 pp. 18mo. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Complete Geography. By H. Justin 
Roddy, M. S. This book accords full recog- 
nition to the importance of the commercial 
and business side of the subject, though the 
practical and useful information is united 
with enough of the new and scientific side to 
enlighten the whole study. The maps show 
the principal railroads and canals, as well 
as the head of navigation on all important 
rivers. The descriptions of the political, in- 
dustrial and social features of the various 
countries have been made very full. 144 pp. 
Quarto. 


Das Edie Blut. Erzahlung von Ernest 
von Wilsenbruch. Edited, with notes and a 
complete vocabulary. By Charles A. Eg- 
gert, Ph. D. In this book care has been 
taken to give fully the idiomatic uses of 
those words in the text which in their va- 
rious applications are apt to perplex the 
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student. Notes are added sparingly, to ex- 
plain difficult expression or constructions ; 
and are mainly in the form of references to 
the vocabulary, which is complete. 86 pp. 
I2mo. 


Elementary Chemistry. By F. W. 
Clarke and L. M. Dennis. In this book 
theory and practice, thought and applica- 
tion, are logically kept together, and each 
generalization follows the evidence upon 
which it rests. The application of the sci- 
ence to human affairs, and its utility in 
modern life, are given their proper treat- 
ment. The Laboratory Manual contains di- 
rections for experiments illustrating all the 
points taken up, and prepared with refer- 
ence to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of Ten and the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board. Each alternate page is left 
blank for recording the details of the ex- 
periment, and for writing answers to sug- 
gestive questions which are introduced un- 
der each experiment. 330 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. . 


Elementary Geography. By H. Justin 
Roddy, M. S. This geography offers suffi- 
cient pedagogical material to suit the needs 
of those grades in which the subject is first 
taught. Its simplicity and brevity cannot 
fail to prove attractive, while the adequacy 
of treatment of the elementary principles 
and the volume of information afford a 
complete introduction for more advanced 
work, or enough to give the pupil who goes 
no further in school an intelligent knowl- 
edge of geography. The facts of observa- 
tion gained by the child in his everyday out- 
of-door life are used, correlated and sys- 
tematized; and in this way he is led to gain 
geographical knowledge both from the text- 
book and from nature. 128 pp. Small 
quarto. 


Grammar School Algebra. An intro- 
duction to algebra for beginners. By Emer- 
son E. White, A. M., author of “The Ele- 
ments of Pedagogy,” etc. This book corre- 
lates arithmetic and algebra in a practical 
manner, affording. pupils training in the 
algebraic solution of such problems as may 
also be solved by arithmetical processes. 
Exercises are given in the fundamental 
algebraic processes. Only so much of alge- 
braic notation is given as is necessary for 
the more elementary operations, and the 
book may be readily mastered in the last 
year of the grammar school. New Century 
Edition. 96 pp. 12mo. 


Schoolmaster, The. A, commentary 
upon the aims and methods of an assistant 
master in a public school. By Arthur Chris- 
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topher Benson. A discussion of the teach- 
er's vocation in an “English Public School” 
by a house-master of Eton, son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. By a “public 
school” is meant a school such as Eton, 
Rugby, etc., institutions which in this coun- 
try would be known as non-public fitting 
schools. The work is altogether from the 
English standpoint. It assumes the condi- 
tions of these schools in England with the 
students drawn from the upper class, the 
social condition of the teacher being often 
lower than that of the pupils. The tradi- 
tions and the aims of these schools, which 
relate rather to preparation for English pub- 
lic life than either to scholarship or techni- 
cal training, guide the discussion. Disci- 
pline, athletics, religious life, purity, self- 
discipline, are all considered, as well as the 
technical work of teaching. The assistant 
master whose work is considered in this vol- 
ume is occupied quite as much with the care 
of a boarding house in which the boys live 
with him as with their lessons. 173 pp. 
12mo. 
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Essays; or, Counsels, Civil and Moral, 
with Other Writings of Francis Bacon. 
This contains the “Essays,” “Atlantis,” “Of 
the Proficience and Advancement of Learn- 
ing, Divine and Human,” “History of Henry 
VIL,” “The Wisdom of the Ancients,” and 
some miscellany. They are printed on an 
oblong page in fair type, with a narrow 
margin and antique title page. With its 
ornamental cover, it is an agreeable but 
somewhat thick volume, bound in limp 
leather. Newnes’ Thin Paper Edition. With 
frontispiece. 758 pp. 16mo. 


Religion, Agnosticism and Education. 
By J. L. Spalding. Essays and addresses 
on “Religion, Agnosticism and God in the 
Constitution,” “A Reply to Colonel Inger- 
soll,” “Education,” and “The Victory of 
Life.” The titles sufficiently suggest the 
character of the work, by a most conspicu- 
ous, able and eloquent bishop of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 285 pp. 16mo. 


Rossetti. A critical essay on his art. 
By Ford Madox Hueffer, author of “The 
Life of Madox Brown,” etc. This is a tiny 
work of criticism on Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
It contains a brief biography and a study of 
Rosetti’s art. Illustrated. 192 pp. 16mo. 
See With New Books. 
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Abner Daniel. By Will N. Harben, au- 


thor of “Westerfelt. 312 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 921 


Belshazzar. A tale of the fall of Baby- 
lon. By William Stearns Davis. With illus- 
trations by Lee Woodward Zigler. Decora- 
tions by J. E. Laub. 426 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 913 


Bits of Broken China. By William E. 
S. Fales. Short stories, with the close 
knowledge of a reporter, in regard to life 
in the Chinese quarter in New York, ex- 
tremely graphic, close to the actual, and 
well told. Illustrated. 171 pp. 16mo. 


Craque o’ Doom. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, author of “Lazarre,” etc. A 
reprint of a novel which appeared in 1881 
and is now reissued in book form, with illus- 
trations. Special edition. 238 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 


Craque o’ Doom. By Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood, author of “Lazarre.” Your 
Quasimodo and your Quilp have their con- 
ventional forms. It is then a departure on 
the part of Mrs. Catherwood to have made 
a dwarf a Prince Charming. In some small 
provincial town there is a_ne’er-do-well 
family. They are all slipshod and dirty ex- 
cepting the two girls, Tamsin and Tillie. 
Mr. Isaac Sutton, a dwarf with money, 
comes to Barnet—the little town—and falls 
in love with Tamsin and marries her. 
Whether the girl cared for her husband at 
the beginning is questionable. Anyhow, Sut- 
ton, or, as he calls himself, Craque o’ Doom, 
is so kind and good to his wife and her 
wretched people that finally Tamsin learns 
to love him. Everything is within human 
possibilities, and certainly Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood manages a difficult subject with 
much cleverness. Illustrated. New edition. 
238 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Re- 


view. 


Credit of the County, The. By W. E. 
Norris, author of “The Flower of the 
Flock,” etc. This novel by Mr. Norris, which 
appeared a year ago, follows his accustomed 
channel.describing upper-class English life. 
Its hero at the opening is an English landed 
owner, and his protagonist is a man of Jew- 
ish descent, who has purchased an estate in 
the county because his wife wants to get 
into English society. Throughout this story, 
which follows the immediate current of Eng- 
lish life, the author manages, without ever 
forcing the note, to maintain interest in a 
number of people drawn with consummate 


Book News 














Appleton’s Town and Country 
I2mo. 


accuracy. 
Library. 323 pp. Paper. 


Desperate Game, A. By Florence War- 
den. This cheap reprint of an English 
novel by Mrs. Florence A. P. Warden, au- 
thor of the “House on the Marsh,” opens in 
California, where two English young men 
who are trying range life learn that a de- 
signing American doctor and his wife have 
secured control over an aunt from whom 
they have “expectations.” There follows a 
struggle for the money between the two 
young men, who return and find the doctor 
and his wife established in their aunt’s 
house, the Abbey. With frontispiece. 302 
pp. Paper. tr2mo. 


English Girl in Paris, An. 331 pp. 12 
mo. 
See review, page 923 


Father Anthony. A romance of to-day. 
By Robert Buchanan, author of “God and 
the Man,” ete. A reprint of a novel of 
West Irish life which first appeared im 
1899. In it, an innocent man, accused of 
the murder of the father of the girl he is to 
marry, and a priest who has learned the 
real murderer under the seai of the confes- 
sional, are the leading characters. The 
story is told by a London physician on a va- 
cation visit in West Ireland, who plays the 
part of friend and detective. With sixteen 
illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 261 pp. 
Paper. 1I2mo. 


Friend of Nelson, A. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson, author of “Peter Steele the 
Cricketer,’ etc. In its sober appearance 
this novel suggests biography rather than 
fiction, and this is well in keeping with the 
tone of Mr. Hutchinson’s narrative. He 
has written a story full of excitement and 
with some thrilling incidents in it, but he 
has told it with such restraint that the 
thrills are produced from the simple real- 
ization of the incidents, and not from verbal 
“piling up of the agony” such as less able 
writers depend upon. Mr. MHutchinson’s 
hero tells his own story, and carefully 
avoids any mention of his name; he shows 
us how promotion came to him rapidly 
after the Battle of the Baltic, and how a 
curious resemblance between himself and 
Lord Nelson was the means of saving the 
life of the latter when plotted against in 
the months that preceded his crowning vic- 
tory at Trafalgar. 299 pp. 12mo.—London 
Saturday Review. 


Green Turbans, The. By J. MacLaren 
Cobban. A novel whose scene opens in Mo- 
rocco, where Fex is described with much 
accuracy. The story then shifts from Lon- 
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-gree of interest. 


don to Tangier, turning upon a familiar in- 
cident in recent Moorish history, the mar- 
riage of an English woman to a prominent 
Moslem potentate in North Morocco. With 
frontispiece. 358 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Her Faithful Knight. By May Crom- 
melin. A love story laid on familiar lines in 
an English country house, with the usual 
county society, whose scene shifts to Ja- 
maica. The life of the latter is described 
at length in the last half of the book. With 
frontispiece. 358 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Ill Wind, An. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cam- 
eron. A novel of English life which passes 
from the country to London. With frontis- 
piece. 312 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


It’s Up to You. A story of domestic 
bliss. By Hugh McHugh, author of “John 
Henry,” etc. Illustrated by Gordon H. 
Grant. 16mo. 


Jezebel. By Lafayette McLaws, author 
of “When the Land Was Young.” Illus- 
trated by Corwin K. Linson. 490 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 916 


Jilt’s Journal, A. By “Rita.” This 
novel opens with three English girls at a 
Swedish gymnasium, from which the hero- 
ine. whose diary makes up the novel, re- 
turns to her guardian’s house. The usual 
line of the usual English novel is followed 
through the book, in which the three young 
women with which it opens reappear, and 
an American suitor comes upon the scene. 
With frontispiece. 376 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


King in Yellow, The. By Robert W. 
Chambers, author of “Cardigan,” etc. A 
collection of short stories, some eccentric 
views of American life and some of French. 
They are: “The Repairer of Reputations,” 
“The Mask,” “The Yellow Sign,” “The 
Demoiselle d’Y’s,” “The Prophets’ Para- 
dise,” “The Street of the Four Winds,” “The 
Street of the First Shell,” “The Street of 
Our Lady of the Fields,” and “Rue Barree.” 
Illustrated. 274 pp. I2mo. 


Love Story of Abner Stone, The. By 
Edwin Carlisle Litsey. 170 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 916 


Maid of the Wildwood, A. By George 
William Loubbit. This is a pretty romance 
of the Middle West in early days, and pre- 
sents a number of Indian customs and tra- 
ditions which, in the main, are true. Va- 
rious of the incidents described have been 
actually experienced, and the whole forms a 
novel of some little strength and a large de- 
Illustrated. 351 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Master of Beechwood, The. By Adeline 
Sergeant. A story opening in Australia, 
where the hero strikes gold “in the hour of 
his despair.” After this success, which is 
complicated by the circumstance that he has 
dealt unfairly by a partner, he learns that 
an English estate has been left to him, and 
the rest of the story develops the various 
accidents of life which attend a wealthy 
owner of English lands, ending with the 
burning of a rectory, where the hero is able 
to save the life of his friend, both having 
become rivals for the love of the same wom- 
an. With frontispiece. 434 pp. Paper. 
I2mo. 





Master of Fortune, A. By Cutcliffe 
Hyne, author of “Captain Kettle,” etc. This 
“Further Adventures of Captain Kettle” 
first appeared in 1898. The scene is laid in 
the Congo Free State, and the worst phases 
of its life are pitilessly described, with ro- 
mantic additions. Illustrated by Stanley L. 
Wood. 317 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Miser Hoadley’s Secret. By Arthur W. 
Marchmont, author of “By Right of 
Sword.” etc. This, as we understand, is a 
reprint. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting of Mr. Marchmont’s books, be- 
ing full of intricacy and thrilling situation. 
An elaborate cipher is not one of the least 
of its attractive-features. It is a story that 
holds the reader from start to finish and 
leaving him wishing for more of the same 
kind. Red Letter Series. Illustrated. 305 
pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Mistress Dorothy of Haddon Hall. Be 
ing the true love story of Dorothy Vernon 
of Haddon Hall. By Henry Hastings. 295 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 924 


Mrs. Tree. By Laura E. Richards, au- 
thor of “Captain January,” etc. It takes a 
woman of nerve and expedients to have 
crape hung at her front door in order to ex- 
pedite a love affair that goes too slowly. 
Mrs. Tree does this. She does a great many 
other curiously characteristic things. So it 
is that in the book of her doings the inter- 
esting and the unexpected are of constant 
happening. All through this book Mrs. Tree 
wears white dimity in the morning and 
satin, either plum color or a cinnamon 
shade, in the afternoon. She is a rare New 
England picture in a cleverly wrought New 
England frame. With frontispiece. 283 pp. 
16mo.—N. Y. World. 


Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick 
Bangs, author of “A Houseboat on the 
Styx,” ete. These accourts of a trip to Mt. 
Olympus, which originally appeared in Har- 
per’s Basar, survey the inhabitants of Greek 
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mythology from an entirely new standpoint 
in a golf suit, and are accompanied by illus- 
trations matching the text. 223 pp. 16mo. 


One Before, The. By Barry Pain, au- 
thor of “Eliza,” ete. “This highly amusing 
novel,” says the publishers’ announcement, 
“is the story of a magic ring having the 
property of endowing the actual wearer 
with the character of the last preceding 
wearer.” It needs only to add that after 
the ring has been worn by a lion-tamer it 
goes to the hitherto gently submissive wife 
of an erratic and stingy husband in order 
to indicate the humorous possibilities of the 
plot. Mr. Pain has seized these possibilities 
and made the most of them in his usual 
facile way. And his literary efforts have 
been ably seconded by Artist Tom Browne 
in a series of very funny pictures. The hu- 
mor of the book is not too constant to admit 
of the fitting in of a very pretty love inter- 
est. Altogether, “The One Before” is the 
story of that completely entertaining sort 
which makes one lock eagerly for the one 
after from the same bright pen. 263 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. World. 


Ranson’s Folly. By Richard Harding 
Davis. With illustrations by Frederic Rem- 
ington, Walter Appleton Clark, Howard 
Chandler Christy, E. M. Ashe. 354 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 919 

Separation. By Margaret Lee, author 
of “Divorce,” etc. A novel of domestic life 
whose scene is laid in rural surroundings 
in this country, simple in its tone, without 
much incident, but with a little rill of femi- 
nine conversation. 271 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


Sign of Flame, The. From the German 
of E. Werner. Translated by Eva Free- 
man Hart and E. Van Gerpen. A senti- 
mental German novel whose scene is laid in 
upper class German society, with its usual 
sprinkling of officers and adventurers. With 
frontispiece. 425 pp. Paper. t12mo. 


Sign of the Seven Sins, The. By Wil- 
liam Le Queux, author of “The Eye of 
Istar,” etc. A reprint of a novel of adven- 
ture which first appeared in 1900. It opens 
at the Casino in Monte Carlo, where the 
heroine won 800 marks. The scene shifts 
to Nice and Paris. Lippincott’s Select 


Novels. 281 pp. Paper. 12mo. 
“Sinker” Stories of Wit and Humor, 
The. By J. Joseph Goodwin, author of 


“New German Yarns,” etc. Mr. Goodwin 
has drawn in an amusing manner on the 
reminiscences of the past. We have re- 
tained in a certain measure the nomencla- 
ture of the food served in the sinker shops, 
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such as “off th’ griddle,” “out of the oven,” 
“ham and,” “have it lean.” One thing the 
author does not forget to tell about was the 
charity shown by the proprietors and the 
frequenters of the sinker shops. Often and 
often they fed the hungry, cared for the 
needy, and when some unfortunate passed 
away they were ready with their money to 
defray the cost of a funeral and the de- 
funct was put to rest in consecrated ground, 
and so for their good works they all de- 
serve remembering. The author and pub- 
lishers have to thank the New York Sun for 
these sketches, as they first appeared in the 
pages of our clever contemporary. 250 pp. 
12mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 


Sonnets and Songs for a House of Days. 
By Christian Binkley. 178 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 932 


Tales of Destiny. By Elizabeth G. 
Jordan, author of “Tales of a Cloister,” etc. 
Illustrated. 293 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 920 


Things Generally. By Max Adeler, au- 
thor of “Captain Bluitt,” etc. It follows the 
usual line of humor which has attracted at- 
tention to Mr. Charles Heber Clark. With 
numerous illustrations. 180 pp. 32mo. 


Told by the Death’s Head. By Maurus 
Jokai. Translated by S. E. Boggs. Jokai 
Says in his preface that in a volume of the 
Rhemish Antiquarius he came across the 
description of a skull which used to swing, 
according to the above authority, in an en- 
closed metal casket suspended from an iron 
bar in the foundry of Ehrenbreitstein for- 
tress. The skull is supposed to be that of a 
man, who, by his own confession, com- 
mitted twenty-one crimes, but who was 
finally convicted of a twenty-second, which 
he refuted. This novel is founded on what 


purports to be the skull’s version of the 
hideous deeds of the self-accused.  Illus- 
trated. 348 pp. I2mo. 


Unstable as Water. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of “Stephen  Ellicott’s 
Daughter,” etc. The hero, Will Lambert, 
becomes the owner of a fine estate through 
the supposed death of his cousin, Roger 
Ormskirke. The latter, after spending seven 
years a captive in a prison in the Soudan, 
makes his escape and notifies his London 
lawyer that he is still alive. This news the 
lawyer communicates to Lambert forty- 
eight hours before his proposed marriage to 
a beautiful woman of social position. Lam- 
bert pretends not to have received the com- 
munication and goes on with his marriage. 
His cousin Roger in a short time appears in 
the flesh. Lambert’s falsehood and deceit 
lead to tragical episodes. 318 pp. 12mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Unwilling Guest, An. By Grace Liv: 
ingston Hill. Illustrated. 327 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 925 


Vision of Beauty, A. By Joseph Hat- 
ton. A novel of English life which opens 
with a young journalist who becomes by 
accident acquainted with a woman who has 
attracted his attention in the audience at a 
benefit of tableaux at a theatre. There is 
the usual villain and the social entangle- 
ments of London life. ending in all difficul- 
ties surmounted. With frontispiece. Paper. 
12mo. 312 pp. 


Way of Escape, The. By Graham Tra- 
vers (Margaret Todd, M. D.), author of 
“Mona Maclean,” etc. 378 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 917 


Wind in the Tree, The. Seven love 
stories. By Millicent Sutherland. With a 
frontispiece by Walter Crane. 226 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 918 


World’s People. By Julien Gordon 
(Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger), author of 
“A Diplomat’s Diary,” etc. Held together 
by a general title, here are thirteen of Mrs. 
Cruger’s short studies of character and cir- 
cumstance. The leader is “Apotheosis of 
Lady Star,” the love story and tragedy of a 
middle-aged American woman with an Eng- 
lish title, who is the object of a traveling 
boy’s infatuation. Other striking stories are 
“Escapade,” “The Black Swan,” “Redemp- 
tion,” “A Lost Line” and “A Latin Solu- 
tion.” As in her long stories, so in these 
shorter ones, Mrs. Cruger presents the fruit 
of intimate knowledge of world society and 
its moving figures. 352 pp. 12mo.—jN. Y. 
W orld. 
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Destruction of St. Pierre, Martinique. 
By J. Herbert Welch and H. E. Taylor. A 
compilation of newspaper accounts of the 
destruction of St. Pierre, with no special 
scientific information. The explosion on St. 
Vincent is described from the same source, 
and two chapters give the usual accounts 
of previous earthquakes. 240 pp. I2mo. 


Father Marquette. By Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, author of “The Colonies,” etc. 
Appletons’ Life Histories. Illustrated. 230 
pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 931 


Future of War, The. 
economic and political relations. 


In its technical, 
By I. 5 
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Bloch. Translated by R. C. Long, and with 
a conversation with the author by W. T. 
Stead, and an introduction by Edwin D. 
Mead. A reprint of the last of six volumes 
published by Jean de Bloch in 1902, on the 
“Future of War.” The original work had 
a profound effect on public opinion in 
Europe, and deeply influenced the Czar in 
calling The Hague Peace Conference. A 
reprint and translation of the entire work 
is near, but a preface by Edward D. Mead 
assures the reader that the present volume 
gives the gist of the entire work. It sur- 
veys the changed conditions of warfare, 
outlines the effect of standing armies in 
Russia and elsewhere, and discusses the 
possibility of war in the future. 356 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


History of the Expedition Under the 
Command of Captains Lewis and Clark. 
A reprint in comely form of the history of 
this expedition, the first to cross the con- 
tinent and open the road to Oregon, which 
appeared in Philadelphia in 1814, prepared 
by Nicholas Biddle, though appearing under 
the name of Paul Allen. It is published 
without notes, a modern map or any identi- 
fication of the places mentioned. While this 
cannot take the place of the remarkable edi- 
tion edited by the late Prof. Elliot Coues in 
1893, it furnishes a useful reprint of the first 
edition of a book of great importance in 
American history and long since out of 
print. With maps and frontispieces. Three 
vols. 416, 410 and 283 pp. Indexed. 


History of the Peninsular War, A. By 
Charles Oman, M. A. Vol I, 1807-1800. 
From the Treaty of Fontaine to the Battle 
of Corunna. With maps, plans and por- 
traits. 648 pp. S8vo. 

See review, page 929 


Lake Counties, The. By W. G. Colling- 
wood. This guide to the Lake Counties is 
in three parts. The first describes eight 
itineraries, accompanied by maps; the sec- 
ond has articles upon the birds and insects, 
the flora, carefully giving localities, the 
geology, fox hunting, yachting, moun- 
taineering, angling and cycling, with routes; 
the third gives an alphabetical gazetteer of 
places in the Lake Counties, Cumberland, 
Lancashire and Westmoreland. The vol- 
ume is small; it has a map on a scale of 
four miles to an inch, taken from the Ord- 
nance Survey in a pocket in the cover. The 
type, while small, is clear, the paper thin 
and the work a compromise between a guide 


book and a descriptive volume. Dent’s 
County Guides. — Illustrated by Cuthbert 
Bigby. 387 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 


Lenox and the Berkshire Highlands. 
By Rev. De Witt Mallory. Lenox has in 
the past thirty years changed from a New 
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England village, which had, in the middle 
and earlier part of the last century, a most 
interesting group of residents, into the villa 
centre of New York. Mr. Robert Dewitt 
Mallory has been for many years rector of 
the church in Lenox. This volume is made 
up in part of addresses and essays and in 
part of articles written for the work. It 
describes old-time Lenox, its environments, 
Catharine Maria Sedgwick, Hawthorne, 
Modern Lenox, the vicinage, the village im- 
provement which began in Lenox. the Berk- 
shire church, and epitaphs in the church- 
yard. Illustrated. 355 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


New Jersey as a Colony and as a State. 
One of the original thirteen. By Francis 
Bazley Lee. his history is elaborately 
printed, with illustrations in tint on almost 
every page of the wide-margined volume. 
The first volume is a running sketch of 
New Jersey as a colony. The second, pro- 
fusely illustrated, carries thé work to the 
close of the eighteenth century. The third 
discusses the formation of political parties 
at the opening of the nineteenth century, 
the war of 1812, the work of New Jersey 
troops in it, and its first railroad charter. 
The fourth, after a chapter devoted to slav- 
ery in New Jersey, discusses the share of 
New Jersey in the war, which occupies 
about one-quarter of the volume, the rest 
bringing the history down to the present 
time. The illustrations are of very varying 
value, some good and bad. They diminish 
in number as the volumes go on, many 
show no signs of having been originally pre- 
pared for the work, and some suffer greatly 
from their printing in tint. The general in- 
dex covers some fifty pages. The personal 
aspect of the work is manifest throughout 
the history. Four vols. 8vo. 


Opportunities in the Colonies and Cuba. 
By Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood, Hon. Wil- 
liam H. Taft and others. Brief essays on 
Cuba, the Philippines and Porto Rico in- 
tended to summarize the opportunities 
which each offer for capital and enterprise. 
The share of Governor Taft and Governor 
Wood is limited to brief introductions to 
essays by Mr. W. E. Beall, of the Division 
of Insular Affairs in Washington, and Sig- 
nor Perfecto Lacoste, former Minister to 
Havana and Secretary of Agriculture of 
Cuba. Governor Allen, of Porto Rico, con- 
tributes a full descriptive article of the 
island. 369 pp. I2mo. 


Story of the Mormons, The. From the 
date of their origin to the year 1901. By 
William Alexander Linn. The object of 


this work is to present a consecutive his- 
tory of the Mormons from the day of their 
origin to the present day, and this as a 
secular, not as a religious, narrative. 


The 
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history is based upon original sources, and 
these sources are in most instances Mor- 
mon sources. This canon of selection will 
cause the usual charge of bias which Mor- 
mons have always brought against histories 
antagonistic to their sect to fall flat. Our 
author describes clearly and in detail the 
settlement of Utah. He gives credit when- 
ever it is due the Mormons for industry and 
good local government, but with a firm 
hand he uses the scalpel to lay bare the 
loathsome sores that Mormonism has 
caused on the body social and politic. Our 
author is absolutely fearless, and every 
statement that he makes is fortified with in- 
contestable data. In summing up our opin- 
ion of this book we can unhesitatingly say 
that it stands to-day as the one comprehen- 
sive history of the Mormons which can be 
accepted as unbiased and accurate. 618 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo.—Baltimore Sun. 


True Story of the Martinique and St. 
Vincent Calamities. By Prof. John Ran- 
dolph Whitney. This rapid compilation 
from newspaper sources covers the entire 
period of the explosion and subsequent days, 
coming down to a date only three weeks be- 
fore the publication of the work. It closes 
with an account of previous volcanic explo- 
sions, a diagram of the way in which the 
destruction of St. Pierre may have been ac- 
complished, and a general sketch of vol- 
canoes. The work is rapidly done, is illus- 
trated by process photographs, and does not 
claim to be more than a transitory record. 
560 pp. 8vo. 


White World, The. Life and adven- 
tures within the Arctic circle portrayed by 
living explorers. Collected and arranged 
for the Arctic Club by Rudolf Kirsting. 
This book contains the cream of the tales 
of Arctic adventure that have for a sccre of 
years thrilled readers of travels. Instead 
of a record of personal adventure by one 
hand in which the tale of days, important 
and commonplace, is told, we find the per- 
sonal experience of 22 famous explorers. 
“An Arctic Honeymoon,” “A Tragedy of 
the Far North,” “Wrecked on the Coast of 
Greenland,” “Life in the Arctic Regions,” 
“Photography in the Far North” and “A 
Naturalist’s Adventures” are all interesting 
titles. They are followed by “The Unfor- 
tunate Miranda.” “An Artist in the Frozen 
Zone,” “Arctic Friends and Enemies,” “The 
Ice Trail on the Yukon,” “Eskimo Music” 
and “Perils of Polar Whaling.” The book 
is concluded by Albert White Vorse with 
“America’s First Polar Expedition.” Illus- 
trated. 386 pp. 8vo.—Baltimore Sun. 


With the Flag at Sea. By Walter 
Wood, author of “Famous British War- 
ships,” etc. Brief chapters describing the 
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success of English naval combat from the 
battle with the Armada down to Navarino 
and Alexandria. The story is simply and 
quickly told, received authorities are fol- 
lowed, an occasional map is employed, and 
there is more information as to guns and 
manceuvers than is ordinarily the case in a 
work of this character. Illustrated by H. 
C. Seppings Wright. 338 pp. Indexed. 
12mo. 
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Character Building. Being addresses 
delivered on Sunday evenings to the stu- 
dents of Tuskegee Institute. By Booker T. 
Washington. A report of short talks given 
by Dr. Washington to his school. It opens 
a clear view both of the method and spirit 
and of the practical power of this great 
teacher to make his work felt. With front- 
ispiece. 291 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Preaching in the New Age. An art - 


and an incarnation. By Albert J. Lyman, 
D. D. These lectures on preaching were 
delivered at Hartford Seminary. They are 
extremely direct, simple, suggestive and 
practical. The character of preaching, its 
art, and extent to which it is an incarnation 
of the living word, its new requirements 
and its preparation make up the volume, 
which is full of hints to the speaker. 147 
pp. I2mo. 
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Anthology of Russian Literature. From 
the earliest period to the present time. By 
Leo Wiener. In two parts. Part I. From 
the tenth century to the close of the eigh- 
teenth century. With frontispiece. 440 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 935 


Problem of the Shakespeare Plays, The. 
By George C. Bompas. 116 pp. Indexed. 
8vo. 

See review, page 934 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Clinical Psychiatry. A text-book for 
students and physicians. Abstracted and 
adapted from the sixth German edition of 
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Kraepelin’s “Lehrbuch die Psychiatrie.” By 
A. Ross Defendorf, M. D. “The motive for 
this work,” says the preface, “was to make 
the teachings of Kraepelin on psychiatry ac- 
cessible to American medical students and 
general practitioners, and, at the same time, 
to provide a full but concise text-book, 
not only for the author’s own classes in 
psychiatry in the Medical Department of 
Yale University, but as well for other 
American teachers who follow Kraepelin’s 
views. The classification, terminology and, 
wherever possible, the phraseology, of this 
work was Kraepelinian, but the author has 
taken the liberty of abbreviating dispropor- 
tionately the description of some psychoses 
which are of less importance to the Ameri- 
can physician, especially the constitutional 
psychopatic states and thyroigenous insan- 
ity, and of laying more stress upon other 
more important forms, the description of 
acquired neurasthenia, traumatic neuroses; 
also the treatment of epileptic and hysteri- 
cal insanity and acquired neurasthenia. The 
only omissions are the general etiology, 
diagnosis and treatment in the first volume 
of Kraepelin, but such points as are of most 
importance have been added to the etiology, 
diagnosis and treatment of the different dis- 
eases.” 413 pp. 8vo. 
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Ancestor, The. A quarterly review of 
county and family history, heraldry and an- 
tiquities. No. 1, April, 1902. 282 pp. 8vo. 


Dinners and Diners. Where and how 
to dine in London. By Lieut. Col. Newn- 
ham-Davis. This work describing the lead- 
ing restaurants and hotels in London first 
appeared in the form of articles in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, and was issued'as a volume 
in 18¢9. It is now wholly rewritten. It 
opens with a list of restaurants, a brief and 
sympathetic introduction on the difficulty 
of dining at all in London, and is made up 
of chapters on each of the restaurants, de- 
scribing the experience of a diner. written 
from the standpoint of réclame. Much use- 
ful information is given, however, a sug- 
gestive bill-of-fare accompanies each arti- 
cle, and the entire work constitutes a most 
useful guide upon a matter much neglected 
by London hand-books. A new, enlarged 
and revised edition. 376 pp. 1I2mo. 


Napoleon of the People, The. From the 
French of Honoré de Balzac. Translated, 
with introduction by George Kennan. 
Contains a Russian folk tale giving the 
Russian peasants’ view of Napoleon Bona- 
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parte. and Balzac’s rendering of what he 
claimed was a French peasant story of Na- 
poleon. Both are translated by Mr. George 
Kennan, who pronounces the Russian folk 
tale the superior. 107 pp. I2mo. 


Our Success in Child Training. Practi- 
cal experiences of many mothers. Edited 
by Gustav Pollak. A compilation of arti- 
cles from mothers which have appeared in 
“Babyhood,” a periodical published in New 
York, all based on experience, and many 
showing with experience sound judgment. 
The method adopted in most cases is to 
state some problem of the nursery with ref- 
erence to the building of character, and 
then give the communication or communi- 
cations received upon it. The articles are 
short. and deal with the ordinary conditions 
of the American house. A small share of 
the work is devoted to the physical care of 
children. The volume throughout has the 
note of personal experience. 210 pp. I2mo. 


Ping-Pong People. Penned by Arnold 
Goldsworthy. The various sorts and con- 
ditions of men and women who play ping- 
pong are presented in this work of Eng- 
lish humor, with a full page illustration, 
and black and red silhouettes, all funny 
from the English standpoint, but partaking 
rather of the fun of Punch. 12mo. Ob- 
long. 


September Days on Nantucket. By Wil- 
liam Root Bliss. This supposed diary of 
two friends during a week on Nantucket 
reflects the beauties of autumn on the island 
and their personal enjoyment; after devot- 
ing Sunday to a voyage to the island, Mon- 
day was devoted to old wind mills and 
young women; Tuesday to old houses and 
ghosts; Wednesday to Siasconset and sea 
worshippers; Thursday to Surfside and 
Tom Never; Friday to Maddaquet and the 
men with a hoe; Saturday to Wauwinet and 
Sankatv light; the following Sunday to the 
town and the captains. 145 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ W eekly. 


Sketch Book, The. By Washington 
Irving. The Sketch Book is presented in 
two volumes, with limp leather binding and 
an agreeable ornamented cover in the Cax- 
ton series, with large type on a square oc- 
tavo page, and no introduction but that 
furnished by the author when he published 
his work nearly a century ago. With illus- 
trations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 263, 286 
pp. 16mo. 


Soils and Crops of the Farm. By 
George E. Morrow, M. A., and Thomas F. 
Hunt, B. S. This volume, written by two 
professional experts, Mr. Morrow being 
Professor of Agriculture and President of 


the Board of Direction of the Agricultural 
Experiment Station of the University of 
Illinois, and Mr. Hunt holding the same 
chair in Ohio University, is intended to 
give a brief statement of the elementary 
principles and chief facts of the subjects of 
which it treats. Mr. Morrow prepared 
chapters 1-8, and 20, 21 and 22, Mr. Hunt 
writing the rest. In twenty-six chapters, 
after an elementary statement of relations 
of the plant to soil, the physical properties 
of soil, its improvement by manure, by 
tillage, by the choice of crops, are treated. 
This is succeeded by the effect of staple 
crops, wheat, Indian corn, oats, barley and 
rye, grasses, clovers, potato, root, sugar, 
plants and fiber crops, with some closing 
words about miscellaneous crops and weeds. 
303 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


Common Spiders of the United States, 
The. By James H. Emerton. The au- 
thor published between 1882 and 1894 pa- 
pers on New England and Canadian spiders 
in the transactions of the Connecticut Acad- 
emy. These attracted a general interest 
and led to the preparation of this work on 
common spiders, in which familiar species 
are profusely illustrated, each species de- 
scribed, and some account given of the life 
history. The illustrations are suggested to 
be used as the most convenient index for 
the general forms and species of spiders 
which it is desired to identify. There is no 
artificial key, but the arrangement of eyes is 
used as the easiest path to identification. 
220 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Salmon and Trout. By Dean Sage, C. 
H. Townsend and others. The Sportsmen's 
Library Series. Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 
Tappan Adney and others. 3099 pp. In- 
dexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 933 


Story of Bird-Life, The. By W. P. Py- 
craft. Illustrated. 235 pp. Indexed. 16mo. 
See review, page 954 
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OUTDOOR STUDIES 


In a Tuscan Garden. The anonymous 
lady who gives us her experiences in the 
garden she has made in Tuscany has much 
that is universally interesting to tell of the 
breezy side of life in the environs of Flor- 
ence—about the life of wild and trained na- 
ture both among the upper and lower 
classes. Her portraiture of the Italian bu- 
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colic character is done with humor and un- 
derstanding—the slow, happy-go-lucky in- 
dolence of mind and body, the not too strict 
adherence to the law of meum and tuum 
and the exasperating self-confidence in gar- 
den matters bred of that dangerous explo- 
sive, a “little knowledge.” It is a book at 
once instructive and amusing, written in 
language entirely innocent of “style,” but in 
keeping with the wholesome atmosnhere of 
the subject. The illustrations are from pho- 
tographs of the garden and its neighbor- 
hood, reproduced in half-tone. 419 pp. 
12mo0.—Philadelphia Press. 
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Prisoners of Russia. A personal study 
of convict life in Sakhalin and Siberia. By 
Benjamin Howard, M. A. With a preface 
by O. O. Howard. Illustrated. 380 pp. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 937 
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Careless Jane and Other Tales. By 
Katharine Pyle. The last of the children’s 
stories in this work, “The Rabbit Witch,” 
first appeared in 1895. The others are new. 
They are illustrated by quaint little illustra- 
tions handled after the fashion of “black 
line’ in the wood cuts of a century ago, 
accompanied by touches of text in rhyme, 
and worked off in some cases in black and 
red, making a quaint and interesting vol- 
ume. IIO pp. I2mo. 


Ode on the Coronation of King Edward. 
By Bliss Carman. This ode on the corona- 
tion first appeared in the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post. It is now published 
on a roomy page with red lined margins 
and a Georgian binding, ornamented with 
the Royal arms. The Ode is cast with spe- 
cial reference to the Imperial and colonial 
aspect of the coronation. 34 pp. 8vo. 


Ode on the Day of the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. By William Watson. 
This coronation ode is marked by the same 
dignity and depth and perfection of form 
as Mr. Watson’s best poems. With more 
of imagination, of poetic fancy, it might 
rank as one of the few great odes in the 
English language. As it stands it is a 
noble effort in phraseology and thought, a 
pean of England’s greatness and glory in 
the perspective of history and territorial 
expanse, but a pean free from the blatant 
jingoism of Kipling. The ode is in five 
parts. 53 pp. 1t2mo.—Philadelphia Press. 


Love Songs. By Delia Austrian. 91 pp. 


I2mo. 
See review, page 923 


Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley, The. We appreciate these small, 
beautiful editions of the great poets. They 
show that in the flood of mediocre writings, 
literature—real literature—is not being al- 
together neglected. Anyone might be glad 
to own these dainty “Newnes’s Paper Edi- 
tions.” With frontispiece. 894 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 


Wharf and Fleet Ballads of the Fisher- 
men of Gloucester. By Clarence Man- 
ning Falt. With illustrations from original 
photographs. I17 pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 923 


He 
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What’s What? at Home and Abroad. 
By F. Sturges Allen. The bill-of-fare vo- 
cabulary has the various words in French, 
German and Italian usually used in bills-of- 
fare. It is succeeded by a compilation of 
American poisonous plants and statement 
of what to do in case of accidents, and a 
little collection of minor information in re- 
gard‘ to precious and semi-precious stones. 
122 pp. 16mo. 


= & 
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Dictum of Reason on Man’s Immortal- 
ity; or, Divine Voices Outside of the Bible, 
The. By Rev. David Gregg, author of “Our 
Best Moods,” ete. A compilation of utter- 
ances outside of the Bible, principally in the 
classics, in regard to immortality, and a 
deductive argument based on the existence 
of the moral sense, whose only full explana- 
tion, it is urged, is to be found in an im- 
mortal life. The utterances are brief. Some 
are discoursive and irregular in form, but 
they are all written with a deep conviction. 
73 pp. 16mo. 


New and Living Way, The. By Milton 
S. Terry. The preface of the author in- 
forms the reader that the purpose of the 
work is “to furnish a brief and comprehen- 
sive statement of the main facts of Chris- 
tian experience and formula in true logical 
order and to expound them after the meth- 
od of a strictly Biblical theology.” “Each 
doctrine is treated with due regard to its 
proportionate claims, and the intention of 
the Christian believer.” This purpose is 
accomplished by a brief statement of the 
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evangelical view. accompanied by the cita- 
tion of proof texts which are intended to 
show that the New Testament teaches ex- 
actly the scheme of redemption presented 
by the author. With frontispiece. 131 pp. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


Pp O R T S 


Golf. By William Garrott Brown. A 
reprint of an essay which originally ap- 
peared in the Atlantic, treating the subject 
from its literary point, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the game, and a constant refer- 
ence to its morale and its moralities. 64 pp. 
16mo. 


se 
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Highways and Byways in Hertfordshire. 
By Herbert W. Tompkins, F. R. Hist. S. 
With illustrations by Frederick L. Griggs. 
340 pp. Indexed. t12mo. 

See review, page 936 


Path to Rome, The. 
thor of “Danton,” etc. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 93 


By H. Belloc, au- 
Illustrated. 448 pp. 


S86 2 UL A N D 
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Cane Basket Work. A practical man- 
ual on weaving useful and fancy baskets. 
By Annie Firth. A second work succeed- 
ing “A First Book on Cane Basket Mak- 
ing,” by the author, which appeared a few 
years ago. The present issue is intended 
for those who, having learned the simpler 
forms from the previous work and a gen- 
eral acquaintance with the technique, now 
desire more intricate patterns. Without an 
explanation of the preliminary process, this 
work therefore begins with remarks on 
bases and patterns. After describing these 
elemental parts of various types of the 
round and bordered ornamental basket, a 


Book News 


chapter follows on useful baskets. and an- 
other takes up a number of fancy articles. 
Each basket is illustrated complete. There 
are at the start details as to the way of be- 
ginning and ending the basket, and a pref- 
ace points out the value of the work for in- 
valids, and in particular for the sick poor. 
The work is more closely adapted to Eng- 
lish conditions than to American. Second 
series. 99 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Why My Photographs are Bad. By 
Charles M. Taylor, Jr., author of “Odd 
sits of Travel with Brush and Camera,” 
etc. This volume will undoubtedly prove 
of great value to the amateur photographer, 
and, as the title indicates, is full of helpful 
hints and practical suggestions to the wor- 
ried amateur whose photographs so often 
turn out badly. The author has made a 
careful study of the subject of which he 
writes, and all his suggestions are the re- 
sult of practical experience.  IIlustrated 
from photographs by the author. 132 pp. 
12m0.—Philadelphia Press. 


Keep Your 
Stomach Well 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CURES habitual stomach weak- 
ness, improves the appetite and 
digestion, and removes the cause 
of headaches and wakefulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor 
to both brain and body, by restor- 
ing to the system the needed tonic 
and nerve food. Insist on having 


Horsford’s 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every GENUINE package. 





NEW BOOKS of 


the MONTH 
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Abner Daniel. 
mail, $1.18. 


By Will Harben. $1.08; by 


Ancestor, The. $1.50; by mail, $1.71. 


Belshazzar. By William Stearns Davis. 


$1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


sits of 


3roken China. By Wm. E. S. 
Fales. 


57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 


Cane Basket Work. By Annie Firth. 60 
cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


Charles Eliot. $3.50; by mail, $3.68. 


Craque o’ Doom. By Mary Hartwell Cath- 
erwood. Paper, 33 cents; by mail. 38 
cents. 


Credit of the County, The. By W. E. Nor- 
ris. Appleton’s Town and Country series. 
Paper, 36 cents; by mail, 41 cents. 


Desperate Game, A. By Florence Warden. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Dinners and Diners. 
ham-Davis. 


By Lieut. Col. Newn- 
$1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


Dr. John Brown. By E. T. M’Laren. 75 
cents; by mail, 80 cents. 


Father Anthony. By Robert Buchanan. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Father Marquette. By Reuben G. Thwaites. 
Appletons’ Life Histories. $1.00; by mail, 
$1.12. 


Green Turbans, The. By J. 
Cobban. Paper, 33 cents; by 
cents. 


MacLaren 
mail, 38 


Golf. By William Garrott 
cents; by mail, 55 cents. 


Brown. 50 


Her Faithful Knight. By Mav Crommelin. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Highways and 
By Herbert 
mail, $1.65. 


Byways in Hertfordshire. 


W. Tompkins. $1.50; by 


History of the Expedition Under Captains 
Lewis and Clarke. 3 vols. $3.00; by 
mail, $3.25. 


Ill Wind, An. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Its Up to You. By Hugh 
cents; by mail, 61 cents. 


McHugh. 55 


Jezebel. By Lafayette MclLaws. $1.08; by 
mail, $1.22. 
Jilt’s Journal, A. 


cents ; 


By “Rita.” 
by mail, 38 cents. 


Paper. 33 


Love Story of Abner Stone, The. 
win Carlisle Litsey. 


By Ed- 
$1.20; by mail, $1.30. 


Master of Beechwood, The. 
. Sergeant. Paper, 33 cents; 
cents. 


By Adeline 
by mail, 38 


Master of Fortune, A. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Memoirs of Count Grammont. 
Hamilton. 


By Anthony 
$3.00; by mail, $3.20. 


Miser Hoadley’s Secret. 
mont. 


By A. W. March- 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Mrs. Tree. By Laura E. 
cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Richards. 57 


Folk Tales. Translated by 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Napoleon 
George Kennan. 
Robert 


Night Side of London, The. By 
Machray. $2.50; by mail, $2.60. 


Ode on the Coronation of King Edward. 
By Bliss Carmen. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Ode on the Day of the Coronation of King 
Edward VII. By William Watson. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.06. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 











Olympian Nights. By John Kendrick Sign of the Seven Sins, The. By William 
Bangs. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. Le Queux. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
One Before, The. By Barry Pain. 90 
cents; by mail, $1.03. Sir Edwin Landseer, R. A. By James A. 


Opportunities in the Colonies and Cuba. Manson. $1.25; by mail, $1.38. 


By Brig. Gen. Leonard Wood and Others. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.15. Sketch Book, The. By Washington Irving. 
In 2 vols. $2.50; by mail, $2.59. 
Our Success in Child Training. By Gus- 


y llak. .00; by mail, $1.10. 
As WF ONE, F. Sordello. By Robert Browning. Leather, 


Ping Pong People. As noted by Mr. Pep- 37 oe a our, Se cents, Cloth, # 
: : . ; é cents; by mail, 43 cents. 
per in his private diary. 35 cents; by 
mail, 40 cents. 
Story of Bird Life, The. By W. P. Pycraft. 
Poems of Percy Bysshe Shelley, The. 57 cents; by mail, 64 cents. 
$1.25; by mail, $1.32. 
Preaching in the New Age. By A. J. Ly- Things Geneselly, By Max Ateker. 57 
eS a » age cents; by mail, 63 cents. 
man. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Principles of Organic Chemistry, The. By Told by the Death’s Head. By Maurus 
Wilhelm Ostwald. $6.00; by mail, $6.28. Jokai. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Prisoners of Russia. By Dr. Benjamin ’ ore re xsd ee 
Howard. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. if. B hess: ao Ereees, oe 


Problem of the Shakespeare Plays, The. : . : ste 
By George C. Bompas. $1.40; by mail, True Story of Martinique. By Prof. John 
$1.48. Randolph Whitney. 50 cents: by mail, 
73 cents. 
Ranson’s Folly. By Richard Harding 
Davis. $1.08; by mail, $1.23. Vision of Beauty, A. By Joseph Hatton. 
: ‘ Z ; Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 
Reliques of Stratford-on-Avon. Compiled < 
by A. E. Way. Cloth, 50 cents; by mail, * ‘ 
55 cents. Leather, 75 cents; by mail, Way of Escape, The. By Graham Travers. 
8o cents. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Salmon and Trout. By Dean Sage and Wharf and Fleet. By Clarence M. Falt. 
Others. American Sportsman’s Library. $1.20: by mail. $1.60. 
2.00; by mail, $2.16. Se ee ee 


‘Schoolmaster, The. By Arthur Christopher What’s What. By F. Sturges Allen. 50 
Benson. $2.00; by mail, $2.09. cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Separation. By Margaret Lee. Paper, 33 with the Flag at Sea. By Walter Wood. 
cents; by mail, 38 cents. $1.50: by mail, $1.61 “ 


September Days on Nantucket. By William 


Root Bliss. $1.00; by mail, $1.09. Works of Francis Bacon, The. $1.25; by 


mail, $1.31. 


Sign of Flame, The. Translated by Eva d 
Freeman Hart and E. Van Gerpen. Pa- World’s People. sy Julien Gordon. $1.c8; 
per, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. by mail, $1.22. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


Quiller-Couch’s New Novel 


‘* As dainty, as finished and as beautiful as a miniature.’”’ 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 


“It is very 
rare to come 
across a book 3 . 
which so ful- +) f ' ’ “Admir- 
ly _ satisfies (3 a. - ably written 
the demands eo " ait { romance.’’ — 
of the fastic- c= » = London Spec- 
ious reader.” ei eo ; . tator. 
eal “* Treated 


Bookman. ~~? - 

wa P 2 n 2 ' with infinite 

There is - % = delicacy.”’ — 

a_ charming . . London Sat- 
old-world § ; i , Smeg Ri el 6Curday Re- 
courtesy : i. ~ a pen F< : ney 
about this 2 .. ‘ ee ee ‘ 
book, a faint : J ny ie / : . “It has 
and rare fra- / : ue : i. oe quite asmuch 
grance ema- 4 > ae, . literary dis- 
nating from ara 2 oY fr # tinction of 
it, a mellow, “ey ‘ Ow tie al manner as 
a fine tone : ~* any of its 
sounding “S aeeee author’s 
through it.” books.”— 
—The Acad- - The Outlook, 
emy,London. N.Y. 

“A delightful story, told in his usual felicitous style." “* The book shows that the author has progressed in his 
—Chicago Fournal. art to a position warranting a belief in his permanence.” 


‘A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not over- —N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
whelmed by genuine passion,”"—N. Y. Tribune, **A taleof rare delicacy and feeling.’’-Detroit Free Press. 


HENRY T. COATES & CO., PUBLISHERS 


} 





Book News 


Are you a reader of new books? 


Do you try to keep pace with current literature ? 


Read Book News! 


It makes it easy for you by giving you a bird’s-eye view of the whole literary field, 
thus keeping you in constant touch with the doings of the book world! Book News tells 
you what is best and what is least worth reading among the latest books and tells you 
at once. No need to wait three months to learn what the critics have to say about a 
book! Book News tells you the first month! It criticises without bias all works of 
importance, gives a full, classified list of recent publications and reviews the leading 
magazines. Book News Biographies, illustrated with portraits, introduces a number of 
the newest writers. A frontispiece portrait of some prominent author accompanies every 
number while new poetry and articles of interest on timely subjects add each month to 
the general attractiveness. 

Book News is a complete, up-to-date original and purely literary magazine and 


reviews more books in the course of a year than any other literary journal. 


Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 


their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 
Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 
a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 
factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 
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LARGEST OLD BOOK STORE IN AMERICA 
te el it el ee hee le Re ee ee he be ee ee ee ee ee hee he 


Book lovers the world over know Leary’s. 
It is the one place they depend upon to get the 
books that cannot be had elsewhere. 

This is the reason we are always so keen 
to buy libraries and collections of any size—even 
two or three books. 

We have a satisfactory plan of buying 

small lots by mail. Large libraries we send a 


representative anywhere to look over. 


LEARY’S BOOK STORE 


Ninth Street, below Market 
Opposite Post-office Philadelphia 


Every 
Use 
That 
Velvet 
Fits 





THESE NOVELS WILL INTEREST YOU 
THE DARK O’ THE MOON 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “ THE RAIDERS,” etc. 


HIS novel is written on the lines of the author’s recent 


success, “‘ The Raiders.” 
The smugglers play an important part, and the 


Galloway. 


It is a stirring romance of 


love interest lies between the young Laird of Rathan and the 
supposed daughter of one of the notorious smugglers of the 


country. 
exciting adventure. 


It is a capital story, full of original situations and 


Attractively bound and illustrated. 
$1.50 


HER SERENE 
HIGHNESS 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


The way the author tells of 
the love affairs and advent- 
ures of her attractive ‘Serene 
Highness” is what will ap- 
peal first to most readers. 
The dialogue has been com- 
pared with the best work of 
Anthony Hope. 

$1.50 


A STORY 
OF MODERN 
HEROISM 


ABNER 
DANIEL 


By WILL N. HARBEN 
Author of “ Westerfelt,” etc. 

Many men like shrewd busi- 
ness with a turn of humor. 
This new novel centres around 
just such a motive. The love 
story is just as brightly and 
wittily told. It is a novel 
both men and women will read 
with special interest. 


$1.50 
By HAMLIN GARLAND 


THE 
CAPTAIN OF 
THE GRAY-HORSE TROOP 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSE 
PHILADELPHIA 








